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R. MEREDITH is 
away again on a 
Jong, hard trip do- 
ing all he can to make 
Better Homes and Gar- 
dens bigger and better 


charter list is actually 
I am sure a 
lot of you forgot it or put 
it off or didn’t think at the 


_ time of a friend or nr. 0 
Za who might subscribe. 


‘ 
—_ 
- —_— 


than ever before. He |W SE “4 
didn’t have time to write 3 | 


“HIESLA C. SHIERILO 


It is to you that I am ad- 
ing these remarks. 
We want Better Homes 


his usual “chat’’ for this 
before he left, but he : 


did say to me: “It’s up to you, Sherlock. You’ve probably | 


got a hundred ag want to talk over with our good 
friends. Now, go to it!”’ 

There are a hundred and one things I would like to discuss 
with you face to face, as it were. But after thinking it all over, 
I have come to the conclusion that the best thing we could dis- 
cuss is the thing which I happen to know is nearer Mr. Mere- 
dith’s heart than anythi a And, come to think of it, it is 
the one thing nearest my and yours, too! That is to see 
Better Homes and Gardens definitely established with over 
500,000 charter subscribers. 

When Better Homes and Gardens was launched we had in 
mind that it must be a magazine that would attract and be 
helpful to at least one million 


: and Gardens to go into as 
many homes as possible—the more it reaches, the ter its 
usefulness. That is the reason for the low price. You make 
our work easier by your help in adding new subscribers and 
renewing your own subscription. 

I wish I could ny koma of you into the office and show 
you the hundreds of fine articles we have in the files all ready 
to bring to you thru these as soon as we can find the 
space. If I could talk to you here in the office, I could show 
you in five minutes how ev 
mendously in ing it. possible for Mr. Meredith to enlarge 
the magazine and print extra articles each issue. 

This editorial material—just the very articles hundreds of 
you readers are writing me about and saying you want to see 


in the magazine—is waiting for 


American Homes — 1,000,000 
subscribers. It was also decided 
that a low introductory price of 
35 cents per year or three years 
for $1 would be made until we 
had the first 500,000 ‘charter 
subseribers.’’ We are almost up 
to the 500,000. 


AST month on this page Mr. 
Meredith discussed with you 
some of the questions of policy 
on his mind. He told you why 
we had changed the name, and 
why the name was “better’’ be- 
cause it was more. indicative of 
what we all have in mind. He 
mentioned the fact that soon the 
charter subscription list—500,- 
000—would be closed, and then 
that the subscription price of the 
magazine would be raised. Just 
how much, he did not indicate, 
but I feel it will be necessary to 
double it, possibly make it 


straight $1 per year—it’s worth 
it. 


In the October i nteresting and 
instructive article on chrysanthemum culture. All 


you will findani 


extra pages so necessary. Sub- 
scription money alone will not 
do it, of course. The point is 
that when our list of subscribers 
gets up in the hundreds of thou- 
sands, more manufacturers will 
- want to show you their products 
thru our columns and when we 
get enough of them, the size of 
he 
hun pages or more a month. 
_ And for every p of adver- 
tising, the editorial department 
will get more than a page of 
editorial. 
While Mr.. Meredith is away 
this month, carrying the mes- 
sage to our advertising friends, 
won’t you who have a friend or 
neighbor who hasn’t subscribed, 


tion will expire in the next year, 
send in your dollar now for 
three years. The rate may be 
changed any time now but 
everyone who uses the subscrip- 


single subscription counts tre- 


the issue when we can have the — 


or those of you whose subscrip- 


A good many of our friends garden lovers will welcome it. Then there is a fine tion blank enclosed in this issue 
took advantage of Mr. Mere- will -have his 
dith’s offer to continue to accept om every phnee of subscription 
subscriptions at the old rate of honored at the 
three years for $1 until the old rates, 
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Protect the Trees for the Future 
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Over 1800 pounds of cha 
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ld elm tree is over 100 years old. 
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The House That Was a Barn 


G. D. ROCKWELL 3 


It Is Possible To Remodel 
Almost Any Place Successfully 


T stood an idle little barn, once 
useful, now just awaiting com- 
plete desertion and dilapida- 

tion or whatsoever fate might 
decree. As if hopeful of a kind 7 
fate, there hung about it an expectant look of “what is to 
become of me?’”’ Things do pas even unto barns and as 
if the dreams dreamt as it s idle in the bright sunshine 
suddenly were to come true it was one day looked upon and 
its possibilities conjectured. The first look merely aroused com- 
ment and the second one consideration. Surely it held pos- 
sibilities of a home for two. | 

Almost daily visits of the prospective builders soon con- 
verted this little barn into the image of a house. When they 
stood within its walls it seemed to wish for animation to express 
its salient features in words to them. It so longed to become 
a house! After the first visit of the carpenter with the two it 
rag 3, a sigh of content, confident at last that a home it was 
to be. 

The builders were also to be the architects. The house was 
to fulfill their own desires thereby expressing their individuality. 
Early fall days brought signs of life and bustling around the 
barn. Whistling carpenters appeared, n materials 
were assembled, a cellar excavated and the first thing done to 
lift the barn from its humble origin was to place it on a founda- 
tion. Fortunately it was a barn with a past style. As shown 


in the picture the windows and 
doors were well placed and the 
four gabled roof looked very 

romising. The front door, where - 
or years the family driving horse 
had entered his abode, was used as an entrance to the front 
stoop while the side door was left for the east porch. In fact 
very little had to be done to the exterior and with the addition 


of French windows, stoop, porch, chimney, paint and shingles 


it was soon transformed into a house. : 

Then came the pleasure of doing the interior. The basement 
was conveniently arranged for fruit and vegetables, a furnace 
room and a laundry. There were two box stalls, one of which 
was made into the kitchen and the other into the dining room. 
The harness room was converted into a cloak room and the 


- carriage space into a living room. Between the living and din- 


ing rooms was built the open stairway. At the head of this, 
where once the hay was thrown into the barn was made a 
French door. The. arrangement of each floor is most 
convenient. . 

The upper floor was apportioned into three bedrooms, five 
closets, bathroom and hall. Rarely a house so s affords 
such ample closet space as this. In the hall there‘is a closet 
for linen; there are two closets for the south bedroom, and one 
for each of the east and north bedrooms, all of which are well 
equipped with shelves and drawers. In each bedroom the win- 


This is the house that used to be a barn, The drawing above shows it before being remodeled 
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/ 
dows extend across one side making lovely light rooms and 


color scheme, just some bright flashes of color given by dec- 
orative articles. There are no rugs laid cater-cornered, no gew- 
gaws or rococo furnishings. Everything blends to give a quiet, 


q giving splendid ventilation. 

; Thruout the house, even in the kitchen, the woodwork is 

4 done in white. The stairway is in mahogany and white. The 

= living room extends across the entire front of the house, 

4 dimensions 16x24, making a commodious, pleasant room with 

q south exposure. It is carpeted with a plain, soft blue carpet 

4 and the walls covered in gray. Many windows give to it an 

t intense light so a rather unique feature of the room is black 

i window shades and cretonne curtains of black background ‘ 
: . with soft blue and rose figures. The walls, rugs, t and : 
; curtains are alike on the lower floor. There is no b in the f 


With plain, soft gray carpeting and See 
. walls one can afford to be te A as c 
to draperies and bric-a-brac. Isn't d 
the living room at the top of this page, po 
with its harmonious combinations of E 
odd pieces of good furniture, much t 
more inviting than any set of d 
‘‘neriod stuff” ever 


Just above, a pleasant nook suggests 
that is a bad 
occupation, t ly reading may 
be wa more ans. At left, the 

white-and-mahogany staircase dimdes 
living room and dining room. The 
drop-leaf serving 


ly once was sternly utilitanan 
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Few things add so much ‘to the 
comfort and charm of a room as 
do tables, unless it be the lamps 
which stand upon them. It is — 
pure pleasure to dust the sturdy 
tui legs of the smaller table, 
and the tilted back of the other 
which holds pottery and books 


Another view of the 
. and entirely usable low 


-looking 


desk and 


its smart little chair is shown 
just above, while at the right one 
sees the remainder of the wall 
the opposite page. 
. shelves also add character 


harmonious atmosphere. The furnishing is not carried out in 
any particular period style. Odd pieces and some antiques 
are fittingly combined. 

Thruout the year this little house is attractive but in spirea 
time it surpasses itself. As the picture shows it is a mass of 
fresh — foliage covered with soft, snowy white flowers 
which last all too short a time. However, all thru the summer 
the shrubbery is lovely. It seems to fill into every niche and 
corner of house and porch giving a soft fluffy outline to an 
otherwise harsh foundation line. y the spirea (vanhoutter) 
is a most satisfactory and beautiful shrub to plant. — 

In the summer the windows of this little house are shaded 
with green and white awnings and the flower boxes under each 
window up stairs and down are gay with petunias. Alto- 
gether the house that was a barn is an attractive sight. 
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Fall Planting for Spring in 


FRANZ A. AUST and HAZEL HANKINSON 


ULB flowers are the bluebirds in 
the world of growing things. They 
are among the first messengers to 

bring word that all nature will soon 
burst into leaf and bloom. Crocuses 
and scillas and hyacinths and narcissi and tulips are dear to 
the hearts of folks in a different way than any other flowers the 
whole year long. What other blossoms are so much the symbol 
of happiness as those which early herald the fact that once 
more 

seen, they give happiness. . 

More than ordinary pleasure, then, is due the flower lover 
who has taken thought the fall before to = upon his own 
home grounds the bulbs of his particular fancy. For only by 
fall planting can bulb flowers be a success. 

But why plant bulbs in the fall when the blossoms are 
neither expected nor wanted until spring is a question which 
often puzzles amateur gardeners. Instead, why can’t they be 
put into the ground as soon as the frost is out in spring? 

When bulbs of almost any kind are ready to plant, the flower 
‘bulbs are already formed in their centers. The thickened 
portion around the outside is part of the food which the flowers 
and leaves will use. But that the blossoms may grow well, the 
plant must develop the best root system possible so that added 
nourishment may be taken from the soil. 

Most bulbs have a habit, centuries old, of sending out their 
roots in the fall before the ground freezes and then going to 
sleep to await the warm April sunshine. Only thus can they 
quickly send up their leaves and flower stalks to be the fore- 
runners of other flowers in spring. 

If the bulbs are planted in October or early November in the 
north central states, therefore, they begin to send out their 
roots at once, and before winter sets in these roots have reached 
several inches in length. 24 

After the flowers have blossomed in spring, yougill notice 
that the leaves stay green for several weeks. Theyre helping 
the plant to store up food for another season, and new flower 
buds are being formed in the renewed bulbs. About the middle 
of summer the leaves die down, and the bulbs may safely 


be dug. Or they may be left to rest in the ground until it is 
- season during late years as it is said to be in Holland, whic 


time to take a fresh start in fall. | 
There are, then, three methods in the arrangement of bulbs. 
The “bedding’’ method usually consists of planting bulbs in 
formal flower beds and in border effects. Bulbs in the bedding 
group which are set in the ground in fall are taken up the fol- 
lowing summer and stored in adry place. “Naturalizing’’ bulbs 
is planting in nature’s way and leaving the bulbs in the ground 
permanently, allowing them to grow and come up of their 
own accord year after year. Bulbs are usually rfaturalized in 
the grass beaneath the trees, in shrub borders, and on 
banks beside lake or stream. It is thus that crocuses, daffodils, 
and narcissi are most. at home and most charming rather than 
in a formal bed. | 
A combination of bedding and naturalizing, however, is 
— appropriate for Darwin tulips and for narcissus. 
en using them as a border effect with shrubs or other plants, 


Now Is the Time to Prepare 
Next Year's Bulb Garden — second Year that crocus flowers are — 


d Earth is waking up? Wherever spring bulb flowers are 


not least.”’ 


should be staked so that they may 
easily be located. It is during their 


best and largest. © 


Crocus bulbs are easily planted. 


Making holes a few inches deep with a stick, setting a bulb in 


each, and then packing the earth down firmly with the hand 


or heel is all that is needed to bring a wealth of these first 
joyous blossoms the next spring. No bulb plantings are cheaper 
than the crocuses, and it always pays to get the largest size. 
Of all the grass flowers which bloom in early spring, none are 
loved more than the little starry-eyed scillas. Their blueness 
is refreshing as you discover them shining in the grass some 
morning. And sometimes they actually precede thé grass, so 
anxious are they to blossom. Scillas can be scattered quite 
thickly thru a grassy plot in fall, for they as well as the crocus 
bulbs can be bought for about one cent each. 
_ Av little later than the crocus and the scilla come the grape 
hyacinths with their delicate clusters. Some of them even have 
the faint musky perfume of the wild grape. Grape hyacinths 


are at their best in blue, but for variety it is well to include a | 


few white ones. Larger hyacinths are not so hardy as the 
grape in the north central states unless they are placed in the 
ground early in the fall and are deeply covered. Larger 
hyacinths are bright and cheerful near a sunny house wall, 
however, and their i, NO is exquisite out of doors when it is 
sometimes thought to be too intense for indoor planting. 
Among the first flowers ever chosen for gardens were nar- 
cissus and daffodils. None probably are more popular in spring 


the world over. All nationalities, as well as the English who | 


originated it, welcome “daffy-down-dilly just come to town, 
with a yellow petticoat and a green gown.’ 3 
True narcissus is white and has a shorter cup than any of the 
daffodils. Narcissus poeticus is the Poet’s narcissus of legend 
and poem and song. It is hardy in the north central states and, 
while it seems to enjoy being a weed and growing anywhere, it 
does its best under congenial conditions and on rich soil. Poet’s 
narcissus is called ‘‘Pheasant’s Eye,’”’ probably because on its 


pure white surface it has a ring of red about a yellow center. 


“Tulip time” in the north central states is almost as Bay a 

as 

been the home of the bulbs for centuries. Tulip time here lasts 

from the blossoming of the earliest which may be before the 

middle of April to the latest of the gorgeous Darwins which 
~~ still be in blossom the first of June. 

ew tulips can equal the Darwins in size of blossom or length 

of stem or in variety of hues and tints or in “altogether-gor- 

usness.”” In their one hundred and fifty shades they range 

rom almost black and dark brown and purple thru mauve and 


heliotrope and lilac and all the shades of red and pink to — 


bronze and orange and yellow. As for length of stem, many of 
them measure two feet or more. Darwin tulips are “last but 


Darwin tulips grow so tall that they are delightful in a shrub 
border. As they bloom at about the same time as spiraea van- 
houttei they can well be placed in front of this shrub, and if 


8 


setting out about twenty-five iris in a good contrasting 
new bulbs each fall where the shade is present, the result is 
is & om plan. this way Tulips of all kinds should 
the flowers are always likely HOW DEEP TO PLANT BULBS be planted about five or six 
and will inches deep. Either for bed- 
me scanty or 0 Names (Apart Depth Date of Planting ding is 
poor quality. ou sO 
The eas — crocuses and Anemone......... 5- 6 3 Spring or Fall to that depth se to set in 
our native blue pasque flower eee oO 2-3 3-4 Sept., Oct., Nov. all the bulbs before any of 
of cour the bet GrapeHacnth Bept Oct 
These are most enjoyed when Hyacinth......... 6-19 5-6 Sept., Oct. over the bulbs and firmly 
cuses, , nar- 
foundation wall where they Madonna Lilies... . 8-14 3 Sept., Oct. cissi, and some others are 
may be seen from window or Tiger Lilies....... 8-14 9-12 Sept., Oct. generally best in a natural 
| nearly always most e 
border; they are too small to Snowdrop “se a 2-3. 3-4 Sept., Oct., Nov. chen tabenial in a shrub 
they are 3- 4 4-5 Sept., Oct., Nov. border. In whichever way 
y to up in sum- eee... ....... 4-6 5-6 Sept., Oct., Nov. bulb flowers are naturali 
mer. If they are to be in a r oy ce ee they should be provided with 
shrub border at all they plenty of moisture. 
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Suggested Varieties 


From Which to Choose 


HYACINTHS 
‘Blue Shades 


Grand Maitre—Strong, well filled spike with large, deep porcelain blue 


bells 
King “= the Blues—-Splendid compact truss with fine, bright, dark blue 


the Blues—Cl n-blue; tem 


Rose Shades 
fan Derby—Lonk, splendid truss, with large bells of fine rose-pink 


e—Strong, stout spike, with medium-sized bells of a bright — ; 


carmine-rose 
Marconi—Short spike on stout stem, with fine bright, deep rose bells; 
rea uty; 
Queen of the Pinks—A lovely, bright, rosy pink 


White 


L' Innocence—Strong truss, with large, pure white bells 


Yellow 
City of Haarlem—Strong, large truss of bright, golden yellow. An 
excellent variety. 
_ Yellow Hammer—Compact spike of creamy-yellow, excellent for house 
culture | 
Single Violet and Lilac 
Charles Dickens—Dark lilac 


Lord Mayo—Rich purple blue 
Lord Balfour—Lilae tinged with violet 


NARCISSI 


Single Large Trumpet 
angie Medium Trumpet 


Conspicuus—Y ello th with orange scarlet 
Incomparabilis Sir  Watki perianth cup tinged with 


M. Magdalene De —Long white neriantih orange-rose cup 


Poet’s Narcissi 
Double Narcissi 


Argent—White perianth with semi-dou 
Orange Phoeniz—Siw white th ge su) phur- center 


Crocus 


Grandiflora— Blue 
Parlow—White 
Yellow Mammoth—Y ellow 


These Pte planting lists 
by Professor Hug : 
indlay of Columbia Un- 
versity naka some of the 
general favorites in each 
class. for plant- 
ing will be found on the 
opposite page 


Tulips are most effective 
ground of shru ote 
that the bulbs have been 
planted sufficiently far 
from the foundation of the 
Rouse to receive plenty of 


moisture 


Picotee—White 


TULIPS 
Darwin Tulips 
ere a rosy orange, edged with shades of salmon. Stems 
City of scarlet. Stem 20 to 25inches 
Clara Butt—Pink. Stem 20 to 25 best pink 
Farncombe Sandere—Scariet with white base. 


Tulipe Noire—Deep maroon-black. Stem 
everend Ewbank—Mauve. Stem 20 to 25 inches. One of the best 


Dutch Breeder Tulips 


Abd-el-Kader—Dull bronse-yellow. min 25 inches 
Indian dif mahogany. Stem 30 inches 


Wilberforce—Apricot, ow. 20 
th lilac-brown. Stem 20 
in 


Cottage Tulips : 
ber- w. Stem 20 inches 
yellow. Stem 28 inches 
with soft yellow. Stem 20 inches 
te margined with rose. Stem 20 inches 


Fairy Queen—Rosy 
Gesneriana 


LILIES 


Lilium candidum (Madonna lily)—White, 4 to 5 feet high. May and © 


Lilium lily)—White, 4 to 5 feet high. July to 
Lilium rele egal ily) — lily)—Exquisite blending of tints, 3 to 6 feet tall. 
Lilium henryt (fellow liy)—Flower deep orange yellow 3 to 6 feet 


Lilium tenuifolsem (Coral lily)—Coral red, 20 to 25 inches high. May 

Lilium spectosum album—White, 3 to 4 feet high 

Lilium m manificum (Orchid lilies)—White, spotted with pink- 

ish crimson, 3 to 4 feet h 

Lilium hansoni—Reddiah orange, 3 to 4 feet high 

Lilium pardalinum—Orange, spotted crimson, 3 to 4 feet high 

Lilium superbum (Turk’s-cap lily)Bright reddish 3 to 6 feet 

Lilium canadense (Meadow lily)—Yellow, 2 to 3 feet. June to July 

Lilium eplendens lily) —Orange red spotted with black, 
4 to 5 feet. Blooms summer 

Erythronium americanus. (Dogtooth violet)Blooms early in the spring 

Galanthus (Snowdrops)—Flower white 


Mertensia Blue Bell)—Produces a panicle of blue and 


white flowers y-in the spring 

Muscari (Grape hyacinth)—Flower blue 

Trillium grandiflorum—The flower white tinted with lilac shades pro- 
duced on a stem 12 to 15 inches tall 


Hemerocallis (Yellow Day Lily) 


H. flava—Lemon yellow, fragrant, why July and August 
feet. July and August 

H. thunbergi—Y ellow, sweet scented, 4 feet. August and September. 


1 
t 
| Poetarum— White 
Poeticus Ornatus— Whi cup 
| 
| 
/ 
Early Single Tulips 

Belle Allsance—Deep scarlet 

Cottagg Maid—Rose and White 

White Swan— White 

Golden Queen—Golden yellow 

Double Tulips 

Boule de Neige—White 

Couronne d’Or—Golden yellow : 

Imperator rubrorum—Scarlet 

Lord Rosebery—VLight pink 
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\Peonihe can be used in the perennial border to good advantage 


Peonies ter! Your Little Garden 


VERY gardener will 
agree that no garden is 
complete without peo- 
nies. They have been the 
favorites of many enthusi- 
astic gardeners for more than 
two hundred years, and have 
been admired and praised in 
Asiatic gardens from time 
immemorial. Peony enthusi- 
asts contend that no flower 
is more satisfactory from 
cad standpoint for the 
garden, whether large or 
small 
There never was a time in 
the history of flower garden- 
the peony enjoyed 
a higher estate or had at- 
tained such a perfection of 
form and substance than at 
the present. The thoro work 
which the American Peon 
Society, in connection wit 
peony growers in all parts of 
the country has done, has 
accomplished a great deal 
toward elevating the stand- 


ards and increasing the popu- | 


larity of this oldtime favorite. 
Hundreds of small gardeners 
thruout the country are so 
enthusiastic over the peony 
that they grow practically 


10 


THE EDITOR 


Now Is the Time to Plant 
Peonies for the Best Results 


nothing else in their gardens. 
This, of course, must be dis- 
counted by the small garden- 
er who desires a well-balanced 
succession of bloom thruout 
the season, but it does indi- 
cate that the peony is worthy 
of a place in every garden. 
Experts agree that the best 
season of the whole year in 


which to make a start with 


peonies is during the month 
of September. The roots are 


more easily transplanted at 


this time and have sufficient 
time to become thoroly estab- 
lished before hard freezing 
weather sets in. Good strong 
divisions planted in Septem- 
ber should, under normal 
circumstances, throw bloom 


‘the following spring. They 


will not, of course, be as 
sturdy and vigorous or throw 
as many blooms ag» when 
thoroly established, but a 
fair percentage of bloom may 
be expected the first season 
after planting, and the peony 
clump should become more 
prolific every succeeding 


year. 
One desirable character- 
istic of the (Cont. on p. 43 
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‘Get Your F amily Roots Into Your Own Soil 


ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


COUPLE of weeks ago I went out into my back yard and 
built one hundred feet of trellis fence and painted it green 
with my own hands, and tied my climbing roses to it. It 

wasn’t John W. Crawford’s back yard; it was my back yard. 
It wasn’t the back yard I rented from John W. Crawford; it 
was the back yard I owned—my own back yard. 

Building that trellis.fence was a great pleasure. I enjoyed 
working with the fresh spruce lumber and sloshing the lovely 
green paint. Idida job, and a job I am proud of, and the 
whole thing looks fine and dandy now, but I would never have 
built that trellis fence, blowing in my money and time on it, if 


I had not owned my own home, -: Why should I or any other 


man bu ld a spiffy length of 
trellis fence in a back yard 


_ whether the schools are good or bad, and 


thing of owning my own home has. Being an author I could 
flit from hither to yon and my business would go on just the 
same. Maine or Mexico would be all the same to me. I need 
be a citizen of nowhere. I could be a Canadian-today and a 
Frenchman tomorrow. Some authors are. But I own this 
lace and I have planted trees on it, and I am a citizen of 
Flushing. I care whether the roads are or bad, and 
ether the transit 
is good or bad. Careless ——— that means higher taxes 
is a vital matter to me. I own my own home and it interests 
me to know that the Bourguignons have planted lilacs on the 
other side of my fence, Today those lilacs are little twigs 
a foot or so high; I’m looking 

forward to the day when 


that belo to some other 
man? And then, because I 
have made the place look 
better, have the rent raised? 
Or have to move off the place 
because some other fellow 
admired what I had done and 
was willing to pay more rent 
to only it than I could 
afford 

Out there in the back 
yard, as I write this, pa 
wife’s iris garden is in f 
bloom, with the grass paths 
between the and the 
trellis fence in full n foli- 
age and the bird bath patron- 
ized by every bird in the 
neighborhood. It is not a 
large garden, but I have 
never seen anything more 


thru the blooms of the blue 
and yellow and white iris. 
My wife planted the iris her-. 
self. There are not many 
expensive varieties — none 
that cost over $5 per bulb— 
but iris does not bloom well | 
the first year. If we did not — 
. own the place my wife would 
- not have planted iris. | 
Nor would she _ have 
planted the peonies, at the 
other side of the yard, near 
the Clark’s. You don’t plant 
selected nies — or any 
other kind—and wait several 
years for them to reach per- 


home.”’ 


OWN YOUR OWN HOME 


“T am convinced that a community of home 
owners is, to a very marked extent, happier 
than a community of renters. A man or 
woman is happiest when fully occupied by © 
something that seems worthwhile. When 
the home is owned there are a thousand and 
one things worth doing or planning for that 
are not safe to tackle if the home is rented. 
No two men, and no two women, are exactly 
alike, of course, and different people find 
pleasure in different things. One man, owning 

_ his own home, may find a real delight in plan- 
ning to replace his tin leaders and flashings 
with copper ones—one this year and one next 
beautiful as the sun shines | year—until all are copper and permanent and 
giving him a feeling of solidness and worthi- 
ness. Another man may take to planting 
things that need years in which to grow. One 
man may look forward. to a sun porch, or a 
sleeping porch, or a field-stone open fire, or a 
wide Colonial stairway. And, taking into con- 
sideration the way houses are sold these days 
—one thousand dollars down and the rest on 
mortgage—every man who “owns his own bungalow on it—cannot help 
home’ can take pleasure in reducing the but have a little more vital 
mortgage bit by bit until he owns his own 


they will be big bushes and 
form a leafy screen on that 
side of the iris garden. 

I said once, in a talk at a 


his own home is a better 
patriot than the man who 
rents. It was half a joke, and 
was not at all understood by 
some of the renters who 
heard it—some of them hav- 
ing had a little too much 
champagne—but it was basi- 
cally true. A patriot is a 
man who loves his own coun- 
. He loves his country 

_ better than he loves Czecho- 
Slovakia because he has 
no ownership of Czecho- 
Slovakia and he has a sort 
of ownership of America. He 
loves his own children more 
than he loves other peoples’ 
children, because his children 
are his own. He loves his 
dog more than he loves the 
other fellow’s dog. He loves 
his more if he owns it 
than if he rents it. So a 
man who owns of 


forty by one hundred with a 


interest in his nation, his 
state and his town. He is 
not a chanee dweller there, 
he is a part owner. He is in 

nership with his country. 


fection if you expect you may | 
have to move out next year. 
I don’t know how many shrubs I have had set out on m 
_ place—dozens of them, haps hundreds. They are supe 
now; it has taken years for them to develop. I wouldn’t-have 
bothered if I had feared the moving van might have to back 
| uP and tote me and my ice box elsewhere almost any time. 
Neither would you. 4 
There’s a maple tree I had planted, and two dogwoods, and 
a “weeping willow’ alongside the house. My wife had the 


willow put in; she had ways wanted to own one, she said... 


There’d have been none of this planting skinny little trees and 
waiting for them to grow into beauty if we held this place on 


one of those “and the Rerty of the first part” leases that make _ 
e 


you afraid to unpack the meat-chopper for fear you'll have to 
pack it again before you get it screwed to the kitchen table. 


You don’t buy bird baths if you are afraid that, when the | 


lease expires, you may have to move into a flat because there 
are no houses. Somehow a bird bath is rather a nuisance in a 


flat. Asa matter of fact a bird bath, unless you own your own ~ 


home, is.a constant menace to your of mind. A bird bath 


in a garden is one of the most delightful things in the world 
but if you live under a lease and have to give up se og 
hardly know what you would do with the bird bath, unless you — 
cet up business as a church—not Baptist—and used it as a 
baptismal font. 

It is amazing what an enormous influence in my life this 
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Public Square painted. 
seen the fence around that Public Square and it had not been 
painted since the year One. Several sections of it had grown 
weary of standing and were reposing on the ground. The iron 
fountain in the middle of the square had been out of business 
~ ten years, and the weeds in the Public Square were so high that 

cows often got lost in them for weeks at a time and came forth 

so covered with burdock burrs that they looked like plush 


| 
3 is seems to indicate that the own-your-own home scheme 
may lead to anything but patriotism. These farmers came to 
town, bought little p i 
to have the town in general have streets that were mud holes 
and a park that looked like sin. All they cared for was to have 
their taxes as low as possible. As far as the town was concerned 


/ I rent a place and a foreign 
enemy takes it away from 


“me I will move on to some other place; if I own my place and a 


foreign enemy comes in and takes it away from me I’ll do my 
best to shoot the son-of-a-gun. What’s mine is mine, and 
what’s my landlord’s isn’t. 

Back in Iowa, where I used to live—in a rented house—there 


- Was a small town to which retired farmers used to move. It 


was said that these farmer citizens had nothing to do but sit 
around eleven months of the year and figure out ways and 
means to beat any ticket that had on it candidates who, if 
elected, might spend money to have the fence around the 
This was undoubtedly true. I have 


, had to pay taxes, and were willing 


il 


club, that the man who owns _ . 


America—even if only . 


, \ 

* 


- their little town lots, and painting t 


\ \ ; \ 


they seemed migh triotic. But you should see that 
Iowa town now! It is one of the neatest, smartest, prettiest 
little towns in America. You must remember that those come- 
to-town farmers were mostly old men; all their lives they had 


had steady incomes from their farming; when they came to 


town they just wondered whether they would have money 
enough to last thru their remaining years; they felt that they 
must save every penny or perhaps go to the poorhouse. But 
presently they found that they were not skidding direct to 
the poorhouse after all. They y= mowing the lawns of 

e fences, and their wives 
began planting flowers and whitewashing the chicken coop and 
asking father if he couldn’t mow the weeds along the sidewalk. 
Then whole blocks began to look neat and nice and tidy, and 
whole streets perked up, and these very same old farmers began 
saying it was a durned shame the Public Square looked so like 
all-get-out! And finally the women said that, my gracious! if you 
men ain’t going to = that Public Square fence we women will 
get some paint and brushes and do it ourselves. 

Patriotism does not mean only the act of shouldering a gun 
and going forth to smite an enemy. It means, even more, such 
a love of country that one will do things to make the country 
worth living in as well as dying for, either because it is beautiful 
or because it is comfortable. The retired farmer who begins 
by thinking ‘‘own-home’”’ thoughts so sincerely that he kicks 
eek the taxes is pretty sure to end by wanting to see worth- 
while results for the taxes he pays, and voting for them. * 

I am convinced that a community of home owners is, to a 
very marked extent, happier than a community of renters. A 
man or woman is happiest when fully occupied by something 
that seems wo thwhile. When the home is owned there are 


' a thousand and one things worth doing or planning for that 


are not safe to tackle if the home is rented. No two men, and 
no two women, are exactly alike, of course, and different people 
find pleasure in different things. One man, owning his own 
home, may find a real delight in planning to replace his tin 


leaders and flashings with copper ones—one this year and one 
next year—until all are copper and permanent and giving him 
a feeling of solidness and worthiness. Another man may take 


to planting things that need years in which to grow. One man 


may look forward to a sun porch, or a sleeping porch, or a 


field-stone open fire, or a wide Colonial stairway. And, taking 


‘into consideration the way houses are sold these days—one 


thousand dollars down and the rest on mortgage—every man 
who “owns his own home”’ can take pleasure in reducing the 


mortgage bit by bit until he owns his own home. 


A woman ig_happier in a home that is owned. Year by 


year a family’s)roots go down into the soil and a woman has a 
safer feeling 
into soil thaf is the family’s own. You can see this 
obverse—yoli know how sad it is when a family that has lived 
for generationsin a home is forced to sell. What a wrenching 
of long-settled roots! With what regret the family leaves the 
trees that grandfather planted, the garden of perennials that 
grandmother began, the porch that was built because mother 


en she knows the family roots are — 
y the 


liked the afternoon sun! That’s sad; it is one of the saddest 
things in the world.. And, just so, one of the best things is 
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the buying or building of a home of one’s own that, you do not 


I think there is, in this country, far too much living in 
wooden tents and, for that matter, brick tents and marble 
tents. There are still far too many who are living ‘‘temporarily”’ 
in houses that are rented. The result is that too many of our 
possessions are not what we would have if we could have what 
we wanted. We don’t grow perennials because annuals are 
safer if we have to move. We don’t plant shrubs because they 
might only benefit the tenant after the next. We fill our rented 
houses and rented flats with fu-niture that is not in any way 
expressive of ourselves—we have to buy what will “do” in any 
rooms we may happen to move into later. How can anyone 
who expects to be obliged to hunt a new house at the end of the 
lease dare to buy furniture that really is a part of the house? 

A woman knows what this means. It affects a man’s happi- 
ness little or not at all, but I’ll wager there is not one woman in 
a thousand who is not happier if she can secure the one couch 
in the world that seems to have been built and shaped and 
upholstered exactly for that particular corner in that icular 
room and for no other corner in any other room in the world. 


_ There is a joy in even such little things as finding exactly the 


right picture for a certain space between two windows. . You 
can do such things and have that pleasure when you own your 


- own house; if you den’t own your own house you nwst buy 


things that will fit into any house in town—fit into them some- 
how, and look as if that was exactly how they did fit. 
Whether to buy or to build is a matter of personal tempera- 


ment. I prefer to buy my houses ready made and fit myself — 


into them, as a wren makes itself snug in an old boot or an old 


tin can; others, like robins, prefer to choose a crotch in a tree 
and build according to their own plans, altho the robin has the 

“areca robin builds its nest and is satis- 
fied with it, but I have seen very few human-built houses, how- 
ever well planned, that were not soon being ripped up and 
changed. But that, of course, is mere human nature in its 
ordinary state. One trouble seems to be that we plan a little 


advantage of mos 


darling of a house for us two, and presently we have fourteen 
children; or we plan a very comfortable house for the sixteen 
of us and a little later the fourteen children get married and 


have homes of their own and we call in the carpenter and change 
the big house into a four-family flat. But what does it matter? 


It is all fun; it keeps us interested in something worth being 
interested in. Big house, little house, old house, new house, 


costly house, cheap house—it is no matter which. It is worth- 


while owning your own. 


Common sense will tell any man or woman that it is not 


wise to buy a place that is beyond the family means. I, for 


example, would be a fool to buy the Duggenheimer place out on 


a Island even if it is a bargain. Only $40,000 cash is needed 
to 


uy” that place, and the remaining $210,000 can remain 
on mortgage, and the place is really worth $500,000 of any- 


body’s money. But if I bought that place my family would 

have to do without shoes, stockings, clothes, soap and food. 
We might get along fairly well without stoekings and soa 

but in a couple of weeks we would be rather hungry if we h 


no food, and a man can’t enjoy even a (Continued on page 41° 


He is a hard worker, for he has a job that he loves. Needless 
to say, his family is happ , contented, healthy. When he comes 
home at night, Ted an Julia, the two youngsters, are watching 
down at the corner. With shouts of welcome, they ‘“‘hop 
the running board, as he slows down the old bus, and ride up 
the block and into the driveway, their laughter and banter 
heard above the roar of exhaust and the squeal of brakes. When 
he climbs the hinel and front, rag over- 
whelmed, he capitulates and, laughingly, disgorges the gum or 
candy always found in his pockets. 

teful 


In a few minutes, he comes out of the door again, his 

homage having been paid to her who has s at his. side 

thru defeat, anguish and death—in shadow and storm—as 

willmgly as now. His collar is loosened, his sturdy black briar 
Ow, & —- contentment on his care-lined face. He wanders 
ut in his flower beds and around his lawn, drinking in the 


ready heart. 

In the corner, by the garage, where a shrub thicket holds 
dominion, a robin is sin his evening roundelay, making the 
whole neighborhood a shrine. Our friend pauses and listens, a 
smile hovering on his lips, as he watches. Then he moves to 


I KNOW A MAN Pe 


beauty which he has helped to create with his busy hands and > 


other corner of the yard. where a Jenny Wren in her tiny | 


bungalow provided by his hand is the soul of domestic activity. 
Again, he pauses and is satisfied. | 


Up the yard he turns, caressing this dahlia, admiring that 
hollyhock, drinking in the sweet perfume of that tube rose or 


nodding in ting to the ing cosmos and coreopsis. 
Perhaps he kneels, as at prayer, in the edge of the lawn—but 
only to root out a vagrant dandelion which has escaped his ever- 


vigilant eye in the past. _ 

Mornings, as the first faint fringes of pink and rose pierce the 
eastern sky, he comes out into the cool, vibrant air and for 
an hour works havoc on his garden foes. But, at night, like a 
benediction fram a day well spent, he merely enjoys and looks 
and learns and listens to the mighty symphony of Creation. 

Then, childish voices summon him to the simple repast which 
frgal taste and healthy appetites most desire. Thru the open 
window, to the cadence of the robin’s carol, we hear the hush 
and murmur of thanks going up to the Almighty, as tiny heads 
bow with those of middle age. 

I know a man who has achieved all the happiness this world 
holds, because he has learned to work, to love and to laugh. I 
know him because he is my neighbor—and I think ane of him 
lives on your block, too!—Editor. . 
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Would you like this place half so well if the greenery were taken away? 
How Shrubs and Flowers Add to Your Home | 
Better Homes and Gardens September, | ve 
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Rear view of Wm. Penn House, Fairmount Park, Philadelphia 


Homes of Famous Americans 
CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


William Penn's House 


N Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, near William Penn’s house 
some workmen were leveling off the broad terrace, prepar- 
atory to sowing grass seed. In the little garden at the rear 

of the ancient country seat, other men were pulling a few stray 
weeds. Somehow, that sight thrilled me ey I said: “What a 
joke this is on the good folks ‘who knew him when.. .!’”’ 

There used to be a boy in our community when I was a boy 
who was held up to all the other boys as a woeful example of 
the kind of a boy not to be. He had run away from home two 
or three times; he-used to play hookey from school on occasions 
when Fate unkindly drew the ire of the teacher upon him. 
Then, he wouldn’t go home for days, sleeping out in deserted 
houses, because of the whipping he knew his father would 
administer. 

He was a “bad”’ boy; a scourge to all of us, a boy to be avoid- 
ed. I remember how the old heads used to nod, and how old 
tongues used to curl and snap and bite into this boy’s reputa- 
tion, like the forked tongues of a thousand snakes. But I was 
drawn to him by some strange fascination; perhaps, because he 
had the independence to follow his inclination. 

I found that he was not a “bad” boy, but a fine, healthy 
chap with a wonderful quality of sensitiveness. Fear of a 


whipping, and that only, drove him to stand the lesser fear of 


the darkness and sleep out in deserted houses; fear of the 
taunts of his fellows who might see him humiliated, drove him 
to endure their lesser back-biting. I came to love him for his 
wonderful temperament, his fine, open re for the better 
things in life, and I have loved him to this day. I do not know 
where he is now, but wherever he is, he is a suecess. And some 
day the good folks in that little community will open their e 
and when they see the world at his feet, they will say, “Well, 
I declare! I knew him when he was the oneriest, good-for- 
nothing little rascal in the whole town! Can you imagine him 
ever setting the world on fire!’’ 

Bad boys are no respecter of parents. Sometimes they get 
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themselves born into the “best families,’’ and then there: is a 
real rumpus raised to the high heavens. I don’t know why it is 
that members of the best families can’t get over the idea that 
they have to meddle so much in the destinies of their children. 
The man of the street is very likely to let the boy do as he likes 
in the matter of work, just so long as he gets out of the way and 
earns his own keep. : 

But those parents who have a page in a pedigree book to 


_ keep, or a family crest to hand down, or a reputation or title, 


forever meddle with the youngsters. I suppose it is just as well. 
We thereby get a fair proportion of stalwart souls from both 
classes. Resistance stiffens the opposition and the backbone of 


small boys. Opposition backed by an imperious attitude has 


sent many a fine man to the heights of fame. 

William Penn was a “bad” boy. He absolutely scandalized 
the set into which he was born by some things he did and some 
other things which he refused to do. He so mortified his 
father, Vice-Admiral Sir William Penn, by his rebellious 
pom eg ee that the latter finally swore a whole broadside of 

ight hearty sailor oaths, and threw him out of the house. And 
to make a good job of it, he disowned the boy and cut off his 
inheritance. Then he took a pinch of snuff and swore some 


more, 


schemes of parents, however, have a way of getting side- 


tracked unless they be founded upon sympathy and love. 
The trouble is that so many parents are not content to live their 
own lives, but they want to live the lives of their children too. 
They seem to think that this is their one chance to live down 
their own disappointments. If the father wanted to be a lawyer 
and the struggle for existence forced him to be a butcher, he is 
determined that the boy shall study law. Maybe the boy 
would rather manufacture fish-hooks. The mother always 
wanted to be a minister’s wife; but her father compelled her to 
marry the man she did because he owned a farm, or a city lot 
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- able fellow who basks in his own 


who, as a boy, was 
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or was getting two hundred per—‘more”’ than any minister 
could ever earn. Either way you take it, something is bound 
to happen. The child will develop some spunk and cause the 
sparks to fly, or he will be crammed down into the.selected 
little groove and be doomed to disappointment and mediocrity. 

Then, there is the other kind of parent—the smug, respect- 
rominence and is determined 
that his namesake shall be just the same kind of a man, in the 
same old musty way that heis. Vice-Admiral Sir William Penn 
wore an ostrich plume in his plush hat, and it is needless to say 
that his vanity was well filled with plumes. 

I do not recall that as an admiral he ever greatly distin- 
guished himself. It is entirely ible that he was one of those 
officers who bought his commission with a bag of gold. Cer- 
tainly, he never any shot which caused very many echoes 
to reach us; no great: battle did he ever win: He is famous 
because he was out-generaled in his own household by a strip- . 
ling bearing his name; famous because he was the father of a 
“‘bad’”’ boy who said Thee and Thou, and who refused to take off © 
his hat in the presence of Sir William and His Britannic 
Majesty, the king! | 

e owe a great deal to bad boys, against whom the hand of 
Society is often raised. It is an interesting speculation just 


_how much we owe to them. I wish some of these experts who 


deal in complexes and reflexes and the like would compile a 
volume which would tell us just how much we owe. It would 

rock the old world frém stem to blossom end. : 
We owe to William Penn at least half of the freedom we 
enjoy in this country today. Political liberty, without religious 
freedom, would be a snare and a delusion. And the religious 
liberty which is a part of the fundamental law of the land 
traces an ancestry a back to sturdy little William Penn, 
illingly to go the hard way and compromise 

with no man on his own beliefs. 


WILUAM PENN HOUSE, in Philadelphia, is said to be the 
oldest brick house in the — of Brotherly Love. It is also 
said that the brick was impo from England. I rather like 
the suggestion which one writer has made regarding this. If 
all the Colonial houses in this country which are claimed to 
have been built of imported brick were loaded into ships today 
the world’s available shipping would be tied up for several 
months. This is perhaps an exaggeration, but be that as it 
may, Penn’s House evidently did come from English kilns. 
It is also said that the House was the first capitol of Penh- 


A corner in the dooryard garden at Wm. Penn House 
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‘ment. Men who get into jail and who have any brains at all, 


sylvania. Some say it was Penn’s country estate; others, that 

it belonged to his grand-daughter; others, that it was moved 

from downtown and was his town house. Still others draw 

ei off to one side and solemnly whisper in your ear that William 
enn never had any association with it at all. I hurried out of 

town for fear someone would tell me William Penn was just a 

Peer id character who had been adapted from Gulliver or 
esop 

The house is narrow, eighteen feet or so wide and perhaps 
thirty feet long. You enter into a rather small room, but large 
for the size of the house. This was the council chamber, so in- 
scriptions on the wall will tell you; but the floor is cemented. 
That rather spoils the illusion of time. The city has provided 
some old prints for the walls, whitewashed the hall and walls 
inside, and doubtless put in the cement floor. But it has also 
thoughtfully locked up the upstairs, and the downstairs with 
the exception of two rooms and a narrow hallway. 

I like the small fireplace. I could fancy William Penn before 
it gazing into the logs and formulating some of the great pre- 
cepts for the government of his vast domains, which have come 
on down to us in our fundamental law. Perhaps he chuckled 
when he thought back over it all—how he came to possess the 
great colony, and what Charles II said when he signed the 
charte 


r. | 

Sir William was such a good friend of the monarch that 
Charles had borrowed sixteen thousand pounds sterling, about 
$80,000, of him. Even the friendship and favor of kings has its 
price! Sir William was never able to collect. It isn’t 
politics to press for payment in a case like that. The ki 
might take it into his head to help himself .to the rest of the 
estate. 

But when Sir William died and young William came into the 
estate, he had another view of the matter. Altho Charles had 
put him into the Tower for nine months on one occasion for 
publicly announcing that he was a Quaker, and had allowed him 
to be imprisoned at Newgate on another occasion for six 
months, still he liked the lad. © 

The persecutions of the Quakers gave the younger Penn his 
great chance. He knew the Quakers, he knew how absurd it was 
to punish them for their simple faith, and with all the zeal and 

or of youth, he saw a great opportunity to try an experi- 


always burn with a desire to reform and reorganize Society. 
Witness Bunyan, Napoleon, and William Penn! 
So he went to Charles II, who (Continued on page 27 
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Insulation lumber used as outside sheathing under weather boarding renders the house cool in summer and warm in winter 


‘How Insulation Provides Comfort and Health . 


M. F. HARRIS 


HAT would you think of a home 
owner who kept his ice in a tin 
box instead of a refrigerator, and 
placed that tin box near the cook 
stove? The most charitable opinion 
would be that he lacked in an appreciation of home economy. 
You would immediately know that his ice bills were double, 
because you know a refrigerator, you know that it is a box 
whose walls resist the penetration of heat and that when the 
ice has lowered the inside temperature it remains cold. 
You pay much more for a refrigerator than you would for a 
tin box, and you do so willingly because you know that it will 
t a saving in the running expenses of yourhome. You even 
go as to pick and choose between various kinds of refrig- 
erators, and often buy the most expensive because you believe 
it will save you a few cents a week. 


Yet you, who are willing to spend good money for a reftig- 


erator, are probably living in a house where at least one-third 
of the money you spend for coal every winter escapes thru the 


roof and walls, and does not, in any way, contribute to the 


comfort of your rooms. You permit this condition, no doubt, 
because you cannot see the heat escape as you see the ice 
melting, or are uninformed regarding the manner in which this 
leakage may be stopped. 

When the Tin Box Man’s ice box gets low, as it does very 
quickly, he must rush out and buy moreice. When your home 
begins to get chilly, as it does very quickly, you must rush 
down and shovel more good dollars in the form of coal into a 
a furnace that is already doing its best to give you service. 
So that you, who would criticize the Tin Box Man, are open te 
much more criticism than he, because you have overlooked a 
— economy that runs into much larger figures than the 
ice bi 

What keeps the refrigerator cold? The answer is, “Insula- 
tion.”” Not the rubber insulation that we see around electric 
wires, but a material filled with sealed air cells that stops the 
passage of heat and cold, as rubber stops the of an 
electric current. The walls of the refrigerator are filled with 
this material, so that heat will not penetrate and so that the 
space inside, when once chilled, will retain its low temperature. 

Do you know that without extra expense a home can be 
built like a refrigerator; that when it is once warmed by the 
furnace it will retain its heat, and that the money you spend for 
fuel need not dissipate itself thru the ropf and the walls? Do 
you know that your home can be made to save coal as the 
refrigerator saves ice? 

Do you know that the owner of such a home will save at 
least one-fourth to one-third of his coal bill every winter, and 
yet be more comfortable than his neighbor who lives in a house 
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It is Just as Economical as 


Old Methods of Construction 


of old-fashioned construction? 

Do you know also that as the home 
retains the heat from your furnace in 
winter, by the same token, like the 
refrigerator, it will keep off the heat of 
summer, so that your upper floors, no matter how close they 


~ may be to a low-lying roof, will at all times be as cool as your 


ground floor? 

A few years ago a new form of lumber was invented, an 
insulating lumber, not made of wood, but of ‘bagasse, the 
fibrous waste product of the sugar mills of the South. 

In the invention of this lumber two great economic steps 
were taken: first, a replacement was found for wood ecede 
this saving in the depletion of the forests; second, a heretofore 
waste product was turned into a useful raw article. 

This board is now being manufactured by the millions of 
square feet and shipped all over the world, where it is available 
for use in home construction. In size it is cut four feet wide and 
from eight to twelve feet long, so that when used in home build- 
ing it can be rapidly applied to the wood framework. It goes 
on the outside of a house as a sheathing in place of the rough 
boards ordinarily used. In the inside it is installed in the place 
of wood lath, to which the plaster is then applied direct. . 

From tests made in laboratories thruout the country and 
from actual practice in building, it is found, when built into 
the walls of a house, to be several times stronger than the 
same walls sheathed with wood boards in the ordinary way. 

It is also placed under the roof rafters or upon the attic floor 
as roof saulidion and to insure best results all of the chinks, 
where the roof rafters rest on the side wall plates, should be 
carefully filled with pieces of this insulating lumber. 

In this manner, with the inside walls and ceilings completely 
covered, and with the board as sheathing on the outside walls 
and over the attic space, the house becomes completely en- 
closed with two thicknesses of insulating lumber, and the walls 
are then like the walls of a refrigerator, thoroly insulated against 
the escape of heat from the inside and the penetration of cold 
from the outside in winter, and against the penetration of 
the heat of summer. 

- You have, then, a comfortable, livable house. The board 
itself is one-half of an inch thick, but as it is equal to one-half 


_ of an inck of cork in insulation, the two layers used in the 


walls of your home will keep out as much cold as four inches of 
solid wood, five inches of solid plaster, twelve inches of solid 
brick, or eighteen inches of solid concrete. 

Thus by the use of this material it will be seen that the 
small home builder may have as warm a house as the millionaire 
and at the cost of old-fashioned construction. 

You may think from the trend of this article that tle message: 
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is only to those who are thinking of building a new home, but 
there is also a message for the Tin Box Man, the man who, we 
will say, has never heard of a refrigerator. He can go and get 
some insulating lumber, put two or three thicknesses of it 
around his old tin box and have as — a refrigerator as any- 

one, tho not, possibly, as elegant or shiny. 
And so can the home owner, who is now living in an old- 
without great expense. | | 
Heat rises in 9 house and passes out thru the mae and 
to take its 


fashioned home, go a long way toward insulating his house 


roof, while the cold comes in thru the side walls 


place, so the most important place to insulate is the roof. A 
layer of insulating lumber nailed to the underside of the roof 
rafter or on top of the attic floor will save its own cost in fuel 
in about two winters, for if the heat cannot pass upward thru 
the roof, the cold cannot. penetrate so fast thru the side walls. 


_ It will stay until it is blown by the prevalence of the wind thru 


one side of the house, or the other. 
_ An insulated home is a home free from drafts.. We are told 


Insulation board is often substituted for lath as a foundation for 
plaster in the 
above are easily obtained by the use of this new product 


home. Artistic effects, such as pictured 


with authority that drafts are accquntable for a large per- 


cent of human ailments. An insulated house is also a home of 


comfort, in all seasons of the year. Warmth and comfort are 
the greatest incentives to proper home life. They promote 
happiness and contentment, and keep the family circle to- 
ther—keep the boys and girls off the streets and make the 
ome attractive. 

Then there is health which lies in the wake of comfort. 
Statisticians tell us that the healthiest people in the world are 
those who live in the greatest comfort. Health is the greatest 
home organizer, ill health its test tragedy. Picture a con- 
tented family with robust children enjoying a home where 
running expenses are conserved from the start, a refuge from 
summer heat and winter cold, and you have a home where 
a incentive is afforded for character building and right 
iving. | 

So there is a second economy in a warm and comfortable 
home, and that is the economy of health. It conserves the 
efficiency of the earners, like an apple a day, it keeps the doctor 
away, and breeds contentment within the home circle. — 

mfort, health, and proper home environments are, I am 
convinced, the best factors in good citizenship. I believe that 
poorly constructed homes have done more to drive the nation 
into flats and make modern cliff dwellers of them than any other 
one cause. I believe that in the hearts of most of these cliff 
dwellers is a yearning for a snug and cozy home, where children 
are off the streets and have a place to play, where the famil 
may have flowers and gardens, and commune with nature in 
of its beauties, and where the same comforts sought, and often 
not found - = a are coupled with independence and self- 
respect, and where the growing generation may rise in proper 
surroundings, and become the good citizenship of the nation. ' 

Since details in construction are often slighted in housesthat 
are built to sell, the prospective house buyer of today will do 
well to look carefully into the actual construction of a house 
before purchasing. Many houses which to the casual observer 
appear attraetive and homelike are, in reality, cold and un- 
comfortable dwellings, and altho houses that are well insulated 
may look like all others from the outside, the difference is soon 
noticeable when an attempt is made to heat them. It is poor 
economy, indeed, to slight the details which make for warmth 
and durability in house building. 
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Perpetual Forget-Me-Not 
' 12. Aquilegia caerulea—Colorado Columbine 25. Rhodotypos 


11. Myosotis scorpiocides semperflorens—Dwarf 23. Philadelphus coronarius—Sweet Mockorange 
24. Crataegus coccinea—Thicket Hawthorn 
kerrioides—Jetbead 


Evergreens 
Perennials 13. Pachysandra terminalis—Japanese Spurge 98° it 
1. Althaea rosea—Hollyhock 14. Pinus strobus—White Pine ‘ 29. Lonicera morrowi—Morrow Honeysuckle 
2. Delphinium 15. excelsa compacta—Globe Norway 309 Cornus racemosa—Gray Dogwood 
3. Phlox paniculata var. einlander—Garden pruce oe : ; Bloodtwi 
Phlox 16. Chamaccyparts pistfero~—Sewara Retinospora 32. tomentosum 
4.C oe hortorum var. Capt. Cook— 17. Juniperius commun Juniper Snowball 
emum 33. Forsythia suspensia—Weeping Forsythia 
5. Pyrethrum coccineum P ted Lady Deciduous Shrubs 34. Elaeagnus iahdliete-odataias Elaeagnus 
6. Iris (Bearded)—Perfection . 18. Spiraea prunifolia—Bridalwreath Decid T 
7. Trollius mmon Globeflower 19. Deutzia lemoine—Lemoine Deutsia | uous 5 rees 
8. Phlox divaricata—Blue Phlox 20. Rosa lucida alba—Virginia rose . 35. Populus nigra fastigiata—Lombardy Poplar 
9. Hemerocallis citrina—Citron Daylily 21. Rosa rubiginosa—Sweet Brier 36. Betula alba—European White Birch 
_ 10. Anemone japonica—Japanese Anemone - 22. Viburnum dentatum—Arrowwood 37. Acer saccharum—Sugar Maple 
Ulmus americana—American Elm 
9 
40 


Names taken from Standardized’Plant Names as approved by the American Joint Committes on Horticultural Nomenclature, 1923 


. Quercus coccinea—Scarlet Oak 
. Praxzinus americana—White Ash 


Landscape Planning Service 
FRANCIS ASBURY ROBINSON 
Member American Society of Landscape Architects 


pposite page is located affords some very interesting 
variations in the landscape setting. 
The ample lawn opening mnt my | to the south from the living 
room and porch, made accessible by _— shaped stepping- 
stones and secluded by high boundary plantings is a strikingly 
= example of the out-of-door living principle so much to 
esired in our modern homes. This area designed for sitti 
out of doors, yet away from the publie view, is a turf panel, 
edged on either side by perennial borders and terminates in a 
semi-circular area, likewise flower bordered, with a back d 
of tall pines and spruces. The formal lines of the ile are 
broken by the maple tree. 


— irregular lot _— which the house illustrated on the 


unqualified success. Similar thought in planning will make of | 


every American home, no matter how small, a moreuseful and 


altogether enjoyable home, however, much careful considera-. 


tion must be given to the matter so that the plantings will 
harmonize with the house and the lines of the lot. 
In planning the landscaping of any house that is likely to 


_be remodeled at some future time that factor should be taken 


into consideration at the time the plantings are made. The 
house described here was built with the thought in mind of 
building an additional wing at some future date. Therefore 
on the landscape plan practically all of that side of the yard 
has been devoted to an expanse of lawn with just a few shrubs 
; against the house to relieve 

| . the severity of the outline. 


hospitality to the picture. 
Gardens and homes, by 
their very nature, must be 


LANDJCAPE ARCHITECTS 


At right angles to this 
area hom directly connected Later, when the new addi- 
with it, is a miniature bird ———<—— tion has bons added, the 
=, with plantings o . oundation tings may 
ogwood and viburnums, | be grouped around the new 
upon which the birds feed. Qanaee i ) “ wing of the house thus car- 
A bird bath is a central | rying out the same general 
feature of this garden. min | effect. 
Leading from this area is i ‘ a | The lattice fence shown 
a cutting garden. Here one sof “WN at the rear of the cutting 
can make all sorts.of experi- a. n, which has already 
ments, which might be dis- a. iE, discussed, would make 
astrous if tried in the peren- LA me A 4 an ideal place to train 
_ nial border. At the end of ! | climbing roses. The cut- 
the path in the en is & > Medes ting garden might also be 
seat backed by Lombardy 00 & used as a bulb garden early 
| in the spring since the tops 
The service area, at the _*#  of- these plants soon di 
rear of the house, is ample = down thus leaving plenty 
in size, containing a of time for all sorts of ex-_ 
vegetable garden, a tool- ™\S periments for the home. 
house closely connected fim gardener. 
with it, a garage for two. re Fhe vegetable garden in 
cars and’a turn around. | the rear may be laid out in 
The planting in the front such an attractive manner 
of the house is informal in as to make it an asset rather 
character, at the than a liability to the ap- 
entrance and flowering pearance of the yard. V 
shrubs, weigela and spiraea 4 table gardens ‘have, for 
at the corners. The curved 3 (TF. par most part, always been con- 
ne walk and the in- at ¢z. a sidered strictly utilitarian 
viting gate to the garden, at | but the average home gar- 
the right of the house en- dener now takes such pride 
trance, all add their note of - in beautifying his home 
grounds that even the vege- 


sense te with — 7. Robinson can furnish working drawings of the above ard garden. 

f idin fa well th plan to anyone who is interested. A moderate charge is made y The time has} 

oun n of a well thought to cover cost. He will likewise be glad to answer any ques- 3 e time has indeed come 
out plan, combining con- tion by letter which you may care to ask concerning this when the landscaping of the 
venience, usefulness and — plan. This service is free to all subscribers, but he cannot home is considered an es- 
beauty, they can not be an make individual plans on this basis sential rather than a luxury. 
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ables are planted anc 
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army of a American homeseekers, wherein doubtless you 


_ sition roof coverings, sheathing and insulation, modern stucco, 


5 Suggestions for landscaping this 
house given on opposite page 


A New England Colonial House 


* resident, Home Tae. 


All of these factors have been carefully taken into consider- 
ation in securing this series of smaller better home plans. At 
the same time a conscientious effort has been made to cover 
all of the most = t of American home architecture: 
and I can be classified. New England, tch and Southern Colonial; Elizabethan; 

In selecting this series of smaller home plans for the readers re cottage; Swiss chalet; Mid-western; and the increas- 
of this magazine, problems galore have presented themselves. _ ing y favored newer t showing Spanish and Italian cottage 
First and biggest of all was that of finding thearchitectswho _ influence; all of these, in two-story with attic, two-story, story 
know how to build and who . | ‘and a half and bungalow designs. | 
have actually been building In the months to come the use of structural materials will be 
the type of mader- included in the series: common and face brick, frame for wide - 
ate priced house and novelty siding and shingled exteriors, stone and hollow 


bed below is the first of a series of “ er home” 
plans which are especially suited to the needs of the great 


that most of us are tile, concrete block and stucco on back-plastered metal lath— 
wanting to build. |! universally approved practices in small home design and 

It is to the young- ; construction. Various types of roofing materials will be 
er architects we Soot specified. New and approved installations, fixtures and 
have gone, for they i o i: st accessories will be properly worked into the various plans, to- 
are the ones who | with efficiency and 
have been put r-saving devices. Par- 


ticular be 
space-saving, cost- i he 7 given to com- 
ultimately upkeep - saving j tricity, gas and 
houses.that ou and I must ; oil, and to modern 
erect if we build at all in e ar heating plants and — 
these after-the-war days. devices, as well as 
sulted wi e older men, itation. 
too, that we may have the = Mr. Moore will be glad to furnish Particularly 
benefit of their experience, additional information concern- : woman in 
but the young fellows are ing this house or these plans upon the house been 
the ones who are keeping - request. Address Mr. Moore, considered with 
up with the trend in small careofBetter HomesandGardens, referenc the 
house architecture. They _ Des Meines, Iowa service portions; 


and other service sections of the house are planned always to 
save steps and labor. 
Several women prominent in the field of household economics 


hing new that is designed to save cubage, cut. —_ have cooperated in the planning of the service portions of the 


know all about built-in iron- 
ing boards, metal lath for fire stoppage and crack prevention, 
ile 


built-in beds, jacketed heating boilers, meritorious compo- 
and in fact everyt 


_ costs and make the most livable homes. 


Then, too, North, South, East and West each has its char- 
acteristic semi-localized preference as to architecture and con- 
struction, and sometimes specific rules fixed by municipal build- 


ing codes to meet with climatic, sanitary, labor and other con- 


ditions, 
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houses to be presented to “Better Homes and Gardens” readers 
in this new architectural plan series. Accompanying articles 
on the decorating and gardening treatment for the grounds 
will round out in a most interesting, instructive and practical 
way this presentation of designs for small homes. | . | 
Thruout the East and to architects generally, (Cont. on p.87 
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The Renaissance of the Fireplace 
JOHN LYNNE GREY 


7 WARD the middle of the last century, during what were, Because reading is a joy identified with hours of relaxation, 
= from the standpoint of architecture and interior decoration, books are an appropriate fireplace accessory, whether they be 
a exceedingly dark days, the fireplace temporarily lost its housed in portable or builtin cases. Builtin shelves, arranged at 
sa hold upon the home-building pubiic; largely, perhaps, because __ each side of the fireplace are particularly commendable. As a 
of the strides which other means of . | rule, their height should be determined 
househo'd heating were making at that  . 3 by the general lines of the fireplace; 
particular time. Both furnaces and : ee more es ~ ge A the position of the 


stoves, for instance, were being im- mantelshelf. When, for example, the 
proved upon and consequently vaunted mantelshelf is of conventional height, 


to the skies by their makers on account ¢ the bookcases should ordinarily notex- 


of their greater distribution of heat tend above it. On the other hand, if 
and their freedom from the draft there is an overmantel treatment that 


creati roperties of the early~fire- continues to the ceiling, the book- 
cases can also suitably rise to that 


In many of the old houses of that point; the topmost shelves servin 
era, existing fireplaces were, therefore, admirably for any seldom consul 
walled in or boarded up; and, in the books. Be 
new houses, fireplaces were for the Seats are also often builtin adjacent 


most part omitted altogether. Strange- to the fireplace; and, beneath their 
ly enough, however, tho the fireplace hinged covers, suitable receptacles for 


as a household institution apparent} logs or coal are sometimes concealed. 
lay dead, the mantelpiece aaved: ' Seats of this type are never more pleas- 
sometimes solely as a form of misap- ing than when used in conjuntion with 


plied adornment, often as an equally a fireplace that is located in a recess, 
incongruous finish over a wall register. or inglenook, as depicted in one of the 
That it survived at all was, of course, accompanying illustrations. Gener- 
an admission of the desirability of wall ally speaking, builtin furniture, wheth- 


decoration and a tacit tribute to the er seats or bookshelves, is preferably 
decorative qualities of the mantel- finished to match the standing aed 


piece. In the perpetuation of the work of a room, but, occasionally, ar- - 


mante!piece lay, too, virtually the one tistic results attend the use of some 
hope for that renaissance of the. fire- contrasting color, as in the example 
place which has since come to pass. portrayed. — 
The fireplace was, however, not re- There is, in the materials entering 
stored as a feature of economic, deco- into the construction of a fireplace, a 
rative and architectural interest until wonderful opportunity for the intro- 
some two or three decades ago, when, duction of colorful interest. Rough- 
grown tired of all the stupidities of half textured bricks, for instance, are at- 
a century, the homebuilding public tractive for both hearth and fireplace 


began to seek inspiration for contem- facing; and their colors range thru 
porary houses in the quaint beauty of light grays, soft pinks, warm buffs, 
Colonial architecture. To accord with A tall mirror, framed to harmonize with the wory P 
their Colonial atmosphere, these new paneled walls, surmounts this mantel shelf of for "til 


er houses naturally demanded fire- | blé 
places of harmonious character; and — diversified in form and surface as in 


- modern architects responded to the color. Stone, tho less varied in color- 
demand by providing either authentic reproductions of early __ ing, is often made beautiful by such mineral deposits as iron 
fireplaces or new designs freely based upon these splendid or mica. A variety of colors is, of course, inherent in slate, 
prototypes. As a result, the Colonial fireplace is soundly en- _— which is popular for hearths. — ce 
trenched in popular favor, tho it is closely rivaled in attract- If a chimney breast of brick, stone, tile inset plaster or 
iveness by other types; which, ranging from a chaste:simplicity paneled wood rises to the ceiling line, no applied decoration is 
of line to a graceful elaboration of detail, reflect the various really essential. Otherwise, the treatment of the wall space ‘ 


architectural styles in vogue today. above the mantelshelf opens up 8 number of decorative possi- 
Beautiful tho a fireplace may be in design, it is not entirely bilities. The space can, for i ce, be paneled with narrow 
satisfactory unless its place- | | _, wood moldings and centered 
ment,has been very carefully ee ._ by either a large picture or a 
considered. Thus, to arrange A ship model adds to the ey of this simple mantel arrange- mirror. Fram pictures 
a fireplace midway between ment which is centered by a dark-framed oil painting and mirrors are also suitable. 
two much-used doors scarcely 7 Incidentally, mirrors can 
be hung y upon the 


assures agreeable utilization; 
for draftiness is inevitable 
and an agreeable grouping of 
furniture impossible. A loca- 
tion remote from outside 
light is equally undesirable. 
Indeed, under ideal condi- 
tions, there should always be 
windows sufficiently near to 
promote comfortable day- 
time work or reading within 
‘close range of the open fire. 
Economically, of course, it is 
frequently necessary for a 
fireplace to be so located that 


wall, but they sometimes 
have, instead, a distinctive 
background conferred upon 
them by some cherished 
tapestry, brocade or shawl. 
And now a word as to the 
mantelshelf! Above all else, 
its arrangement should be 
simple—for in that very 
quality lies the key to dignity. 
Indeed, the fewer the objects | 
employed upon the mantel, 
the better will be the effect. 
Clocks and candlesticks, ship 


it can share the chimney pro- models and small-scaled stat- 
vided for range or furnace; uary, curios of wide appeal 
and china of antiquarian val- 


but, even — handicapped, 

it is generally > e to 

effect an entirely pleasant 

arrangement. 
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ue—these are the f 
which good taste nowadays 
decrees shall be used with 
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Prism adorned electric candelabra of — design enhance the 


Better Homes and Gardens 


beauty of this fireplace 


_ becoming discretion in mantel decoration. 


The “rule of three’ in mantel decora- 
tion—that is, one | 
center flanked by duplicate candlesticks 
or other ornaments, as our great-grand- 
mothers thought not only right but 
necessary—is departed from in these 
days fully as often as it is adhered to, 
tho to be sure there is nothing wron 
with the rule. An “occult balance” o 


decorative objects is, however, frequently 


more interesting than absolute symmetry. 

Cand es are especially nice to use on 
the mantelpiece, either in sticks or 
sconces. It is truly restful, in these rest- 
less days, to sit down before an open 
fire on a cool evening in a pleasant room 
lighted only by the soft glow of candles; 
to dream and visit an 
One sometimes discovers that his own 
family is interesting and worth visiting 
with, if given the encouragement of such 
a setting. Everything looks prettier, too, 
and as for members of the family, they 
blossom like the proverbial rose under 
the flattering li 
crackling wood fire. 
_ And let it bea wood fire, I beseech you, 
if it be at all possible. Really it is in- 
congruous to put 
imitation of a fire into a Colonial 
fireplace or any other kind of one, to my 
notion. Wood is superior to coal, too, 
on the grounds of friendliness and so- 
clability, tho a coal fire is far better than 
no fire at all. It is sad to see a perfectly 
good fireplace standing yawningly empty 
and black when a fire would ae a the 
Whole room and the dispositions of its 
inmates as well. Money spent for fire- 
place upkeep is not squandered but 
sensibly invested. 

its of furnishings especially desi 
for fireplace use. ets for en g or 


object in the ~ 


dream again. 


t of candles and the 


logs or an electric 


‘of Better 
Moines, Towa.] 


kindling are to be had in most attractive 
shapes, and the Cape Cod lighters and 
the brass toasting forks are quite en- 


chanting. Fire screens, necessary things, 


may easily be -looking as well as 
utilitarian, as may the old-timey sets of 
hearth broom, tongs, shovel and poker. 

One more word of practicality: be sure 
that the man who builds your fireplace 
knows very well what he is about, or the 
thing that you have expected to be all joy 


_ and comfort is likely to be a badly mixed 


blessing. Chimneys smoke and fires 
refuse to burn cheerfully unless the con- 
struction is just right—and oh, the woe 
of trying to coax a fire to crackle in a 


‘fireplace that has structural faults hidden 


within its black interior! 

In this article I have said very little 
about the more modern t of brick 
and stone fireplaces which are used 
chiefly in cottages and bungalows. Some 
of these are decidedly attractive. Much 
more latitude is allowed in designing a 
fireplace of this variety than one of the 
Colonial type, the latter being always 
quite fo and conventional. Any fire- 
place that harmonizes with the house 
and the rdom in which it is built, that 
draws well and that is used frequently, 
is a most valuable asset to any home. 


’ Let us gather about our hearthstones 


— thanks that fireplaces have come 
ack. 

[Editor’s Note——Mr. Grey is prepared 
to answer any questions concerning your 
interior decorating problems on which 


you desire aid. rite him freely and 
frankly. He will be pleased to pra 
fabrics and materials, color schemes and 
offer suggestions, where they will help. 
His services are at your disposal for a 
postage stamp. Address Mr. Grey, care 
omes and Gardens, Des 
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OLSON 
RUGS 


Reversible, 


Home 


NEW 


by Dorothy 


tons and 


OLSO 


Book on Rugs and 


Anniversary Number 


Endorsed by One of America’s 
Leading Interior Decorators 


LL the fashionable new shades and 
“+ patterns are illustrated in actual col- 
ors in rooms arran 


suggestions. Save 14 on your new rugs. 
Write for this Descri 
OLSON Patented Process of reclaiming— 


our Old Rugs, 
Carpeis 


Your materials are washed, pickered, carded 
combed, bleached and spun into the finest kind of 
rug yarn and DYED any color you wish. This 
prn is then firmly woven, within one week, into 
eand-anaee OLSON RUGS with the same smooth, 
velvety surface 


seamless and reversible to give twice 
Satisfaction teed. 
Free Trial We pay 


material if not delighted with new We 
— an Freight, or Parcel Post all 


OLSON RUG CO. . 
Dep’ t. A-34, Laflin Street, Chicago, Ill, 
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Decoration 


LOW PRICES! 


ged by experts. Endorsed 
Ethel Walsh. Full of useful 


the new 


and Old 
Clothing 


you find in the high-grade Wil- . 
illes. Woven any size = shape, 
wear. 


| 
Sea ; 
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an 
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DOROTHEA DUNLEA 


HILE the sun and the moon light the en unmatchably, arti- 

ficial lighting is often most useful and ornamental at the same 

time, if discrimination is used in choosing and placing fixtures 
appropriately. 
A light in the garden is indeed pleasant to have when, in summer, one 
spends as much time there in the cool of the evening as in the light and 
heat of noonday. Then it is a convenience to have a light by the walk 
that leads into the garden, to make garden steps safe at night, and 
hrs a light is liked in the pergola or summer house for reading at 


t. Entertaining in the garden is made an evening pleasure by 


Effective artificial lighting by 
means of a wrought iron lantern 
enhances the uty of the 
woodsy garden shown at the top _ 
of the page, making it a verit 

outdoor living room 


A globe hidden 1n the arch of 
: the gateway illuminates the 
entrance to the charming garden 
above; at the a ceiling 
ight in the pergola sheds a 
t glow 
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September, 1924 
of 


Better Lawns 
and 


Gardens 
Authoritative Booklet 


| by 
E. C. Vick 


Yours Free 
for the asking 


A copy of this valuable work, by 
the popular horticultural editor and 
authority, Edward C. Vick, is offered 
FREE to those desiring to have beauti- 
fullawns and more productive gardens. 


Lawns and gardens require atten- 
tion in the autumn. A properly kept 
lawn will improve with age. Many of 
the famous velvet lawns of 

are more than a hundred years old. 


A Few of the Practical 
Talks 


Autumn Planting of I Peonies, 


Autumn Bulbs f Spri 
incl lin Hoe 


cinthe, Narcissus, Crocus, ete. 


Autumn Vv for 

Window Boxes, House Plants, The 
Conservatory and Greenhouse. 

Hot Beds and Cold Frames. 

Care of Trees and . 


Fertilizing. 


This booklet is simple and concise, 

full of valuable st ons easily ap- 

lied. A copy’ sent free as 
lone as the supply lasts. 


o Address | 
° Atkins & Durbrow, Inc., 


157 R. Water St., New York 
Bonooooooo o 


Olde Engitsh Lantern”? 
Length of bracket, 13 inches 
. _ Hand Hammered in every part 


hest class of workmanship: 
Complore for 44. 
No. 108A. with brack.o 12 76 
oem et for outdoor use. Pest Paid 


ADDING CHARE TO YOUR 
GARDEN 
UNIQUE GARDEN FIGURES 
1 ee A great joy to children. 


of highly edycational ‘Value, true to 
TERRA COTTA ART CO., Inc. 
Dept. B. H., 126 East 4ist St., New York . 


sth AROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 


From N. Y., Jan. westward. by s chartered 
new Cunard-Anchor “Oalifornia,” oil-burn- 
ing. 4 mos. $1250 up, gui drives, 

ava, 8 
Cairo, A ~ Euro 
MEDITERRANEAN cates, Jom, 81, epee y’ we new 
$600 Up; including driven, ‘hotels, 17 


Per dosen-Tulips 35c, 
hs 


| fixtures that are 
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ting of the grounds and 
to get the most enjoy- 
from 


proper lighti 
who doesn’t want 
ment out of the garden every hour 


| dawn to dark? 


At the present time, there is a delight- 
ful array of designs in electric lighting 
icularly appropriate 


for garden use. The wrought iron lantern 


is one of the favored fixtures of fashion, 


and for outdoor use, it may be hung from 
the low spreading branch of a tree, or be 
esa on a wrought iron estal. A 

eavy planting of shrubs about it will 
blend in well with the garden, or vines 
allowed to climb up and over it will make 
it stall more charming as a garden orna- 
ment. 

In a city yard recently seen, spotlights 
were placed here and there in the back 
yard to light up the “beauty spots” of 
the garden. All these lizhts were camou- 

by plantings of bs and trees, 
ths pisos for cus 

e hidi or one light. Oo 
lights were used for these fixtures. Thus 
at night the pool glowed a deep’blue while 
a shrine at ‘the rear of the garden was 
tinted a rosy hue. This lighting scheme 


was, of course, very elaborate and would 


commend itself only where one wished to 
feature lights or a planting scheme of 
great detail. 

Japanese gardens have always made a 
feature of the lantern, be it- of metal or 


stone. And stone lanterns can be easily | 


adopted and adapted in the rustic garden 
wi easing effect. A stone lantern 
may the entrance to a stone-walled 
garden most or can be 
laced in the midst of a rock garden where 
erns and woodsy plantings will make it 
harmonious with Nature. 
A light fastened on the side of a wall 
may be of bracket design or a flambeau— 


a torch light that will brighten the garden 
as a whole, or light, in icular, some 
dark nook. 


Lights playing upon water are always 
entrancing at night, and if the garden 
boasts a pool be it ever so humble or wee, 
a light that catches its surface will add to 
its beauty for night enjoyment. 

In the tea house or pergola, 


lights such as are used for porch lighting 


are always a good choice. This type of 
fixture distributes light evenly and does 
not make glare, which is unpleasant, espe- 
cially when one is seeking rest and peace 

ights can uently so that 
the garden shrubs and trees will act as 
shades or dimmers for them, and yet 
illumination will give the en an in- 
hace and welcome aspect when the moon 
is 


out his own lighting effects, and devise for 
himself all sorts and kinds of lamp fix- 


uty marred. A switch is also a con- 
i to be remembered and one 


3. All working parts 
operate in oil beth. 


4 Separate Water End. 

8. Outside packed stuff- 
ing box. 

6. All perts instantly 
accessibie. 

7. Ring oller type Idler 


Pulley. 
more to buy.” 


systems are not far apart in price- 
You will want the best, if you know 
it is the sensible investment for you 
to make. 


The DAYTON Water System gives 


you eight exclusive mechanical im- 
provements which save you dollar 
after dollar in repair and upkeep 
expense. | 
When purchasing a water system, 
which you expect to deliver daily an 
uninterrupted supply of running 
water over a 
you need reliable information about 
its mechanical construction, depend- 
ability and costs. 
surpri facts 
tem costs. 


and we will 
them to you 

turn mail, along 
with our new book- 


let 


able information 
client 


for your Se 
Send for our 
attractive dealer 


strung, how- 
ever, so that the garden does not have its 


State. 


this coupon today, 


WATER SYSTEMS | 


Shaft. 
Here isthe 
Autumn Care of Beds of Perennials. inwaleT SySicms 
A WOU 
wy Architecte—Write for = 
catalog ond speci. | DEPENDABLE 
WATER 
for part of the garden, too, and allow SERVICE 
artiste light to shine brightly where it is needed proposition. 
In fact, the real garden lover will work &- 
tures, to match his own garden scheme. 
| KOugh bark standards are suggested for 
the rustic and gay-. me the facts about 
pain p posts or pale green, cream 
white, or gray may add to the picturesque- DEPENDABLE TER SERVICE. 
As for the — details, wiring of aaa eS 
these len ures must, of course, be @eeeeeeeeeoseeeeteeeseeees | 
planned to conform to rules and reguls Post 
FRANB CLARK mes Buildin EW YORK 
PEDIGREED BULBS 
v ire in the wall at the entrance gate | | ee 
WEAVER GARDENS, "WiCHITA, KANS, be handy. | 
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a time to retain their 


- become red and rou 


- to save time. Many 
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Relaxing After Meals 


ETHEL R. PEYSER 


HERE is probably no meaner or 

more menial performance in the 

home than the dishwashing, the in- 
cessant, never-to-be-avoided dishwash- 
ing! To eat we must have dishes, to eat | 
again we must have more dishes, cutlery, and glass; and the 
thing goes on day in and day out, three times a day, the 
household curse, actually recurring some one thousand times 
a year! 

There are various ways of overcoming some of the ‘“‘choreful- 
ness’ and attaining cheerfulness. Some persons I have known 
who learn try by heart, some think out problems while 
washing dideed. and others have their children take turns read- 
ing to them as they | 
wash, while still oth- 
ers divide up the 
drying, washing and 
putting away  be- 
tween the various 
members of the fami- 
Some wash the 

ishes once a day, 
some twice, some af- 
ter every meal; some 
let them dry off, some 
towel them dry. But, 
however this is done, 
the hands are im- 
mersed in hot water 
and soap for too long 


whiteness and soft- 
ness, and in time wf 


or “rough and reddy” 
as I have said in oth 
places. | 

There are water 
douches which can be 
attached to the fau- 
cets to spray the 
dishes. These are 
good as far as they 
go, but otherwise, as 
the comedian says, 
are “not so good.” 
They do not save 
your hands, they do 
not save your feet, 
and they save but 
little time. 

To keep out of hot 
water and away from 
sinks of iniquity, the 
manufacturer has 
made for your use 
and enjoyment, eman- 
cipation and.growth, 
an almost holy vessel, 
the mechanical elec- 
tric dishw 
prime service of this 
machine is tosave the 
hands and the health 
to save the feet and 


people think the dish- 
washer is magic and 
that you don’t have to do anything. You do, of course, have to 
use your brain! 


-. What I mean is this: Whenever you wash dishes with or 
without a dishwasher, do the deed near to the place where you 


are going to lay your dishes. Don’t first dry them and put 
them on a table and then lift them one by one to the shelf. 
Save yourself this set of motions. If necessary, build some 
shelves over your sink or near the dishwasher, and put your 
dishes there. It is better than going thru scores of useless 
motions three or four times a day. 7 

You have no notion of the motions you go thru in washing 
dishes and putting them away; actually 338 processes with fifty 
pieces of washables! And forty-four minutes of precious time. 


In Which the Dishwashing 


Problem Is Made Light of To get the maximum comfort out of 


This dishwasher is a useful extra table when not otherwise occupied 


With a dishwasher you eliminate 234 
processes and forty minutes. 


a machine of any kind it is necessary to 
| place it in such a position as to have easy 
and comfortable access to it. Even tho the dishwasher is an 
able instrument, it can be made one of torture if you insist upon 
lacing it under a sink or under anything. Furthermore, it is 
ar more comforting to have it attached to the plumbing than 
to have to carry the water to the washer and to siphon it out. 
Below you will find some very good rules for use in dishwash- 
ing with a dishwasher, as prepared by the makers themselves: 
i. You must-have hot water to use an electric dishwasher 

successfully. 

2. Do not use boil- 
ing hot water. Fairly 
hot or piping (mean- 
ing hot from the pipe) 
hot water is best. In. 
this way you will 
clean your dishes with 
the force of hot water 
and yet will not cook 
into your dishes the 
remains of the past 
meal, which should 
be allowed to pass 
completely away. 

3. Use the soap 
powders the manufac- 

turer or rec- 
ommends. 

4. Follow the man- 
ufacturer’s directions 
as to placing dishes, 
silver, etc. Get the 
is easily 
acquired, of putting 
in the dishes with the 
fewest motions 

5. riment with 
the much disputed 
point of whether or 
not dishwashers will 
wash pots and pans. 
Most dishwashers will 
clean them of every- 
thing except burnt- 
og: or particles 
which have. to be 
taken off with a pow- 
der. But it is best to 
wash off the pots and 
pans immediately af- 

_ terwards, so that they 
will never have to go 
into the dishwasher. 

This is economics, 
with or without the 
dishwasher. 

6. Note how easy it 
is.to dry the silver 
and polish the glass- 
ware, and that while 
you are doing this the 
china dries itself and 

| | need but be put away. 

7. If you have a small family do not wash the dishes after 
every meal, but stack them in the dishwasher and wash them 
once a day, say after breakfast. 

8. Remember that dishwashing is but one of a series of 
kitchen operations. To begin at the beginning, and to get the 
utmost value out of the electrié dishwasher, glass, aluminum: 
and enamel cooking utensils are to be recommended, wherever 
possible without handles, so that they do not take up too much 
space in the machine. In cooking and serving clean up as you 

, using as few utensils as possible in your cooking, 

wis, plates, spoons, etc., in the dishwasher as you work, thus 
having Ae comparatively clean kitchen when you are ready to 
serve 
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fifteen minutes. 


the one that has guaran 
whic 


and non-rusting. 


efficient, as it softens 


September 1924 


in relation to the entire dishwash- 

ing performance. ‘The ideal placement is 

near the dining room or pantry door, so 

that it receives the dishes without extra 

— and is adjacent to cupboard where 
ishes are put away. 

10. Altho it sounds like a lot of extra 
trouble, it is worthwhile to make com- 
parative time studies of the dishwashing 
operation by hand and by machine. 

These rules, of course, apply tothe 
bona fide dishwasher which washés with 
a spraying or washing of water from 
within itself and is not dependent on the 
flow of water from faucet or douche con- 
nected to the faucets. 

For the most part these machines a°e 
usually drums or cases in which is a pad- 
dle or a fan to spray or swish water over 
the dishes. There is a motor, y 
a lever or a button, which propels the 
fans or paddles. The efficiency depends 
not only on the s of the water but on 
the direction of the water. Don’t forget 
this when buying a dishwasher. 

There are dishwashers of every kind 
on the market; those that come in a sink 


and are installed with it before or after the 


house is built; those that have various 
novelties like lids which fold back to hold 
the dishes; extra racked machines, etc., 
etc. The one to buy is that which is 


simple and which fills your need, which. 


doesn’t use too much electricity per hour 
and which does the job in approximately 
Here are some of the 
things to look for in buying an electric 
dishwasher: 
First and foremost you must get a 
dishwasher made by a firm that knows 
tees 
it likes to offer and one which will 
“service’’ you whenever the need arises 
and which will gladly introduce you to 
users of its product. : | 
2. The dishwasher must cover the 
dishes with moving water. . 
3. There must be no seams and corners 


- to catch dirt and grease and store up evil 


consequences. 

4. The racks must come out and in 
easily and must hold the dishes with the 
least ible danger to them. 

5. If the dishwasher is on a pedestal 
it must stand solidly when on a level 


floor. 
6. It should be of material easy to clean. 


7..It must have a high grade motor, 
easily oiled and out of the way of the 
operator, with but a button to press to 
start it. | 
8. It must drain quickly. | 
9. It must stand waist high to obviate 
the agonies of back bending. 
10, It must take up the least room 


ble. 
11. It is well to have a dasher of alumi- 
num and a separate container for silver. 


12. The cone shape spray has real | 


power and has been demonstrated as most 
grease, etc. 


13. Whenever possible it is wise to 
choose the machine whose and 
motor are in one case, provi direct 
application of oer to dasher. 

14. It should be self-cleansing. 


15. Its capacity must meet your needs. 

16. Racks must be easily cleaned and 
smooth. | | 
17. fill with water 
tac 


whether or not attached to plumbing. 
The dishwasher gives you the “grand. 


Continued on page 39 


9. See that the dishwasher is properly 
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‘Standard’ kitchen sinks “yardstick high,” provide 
comfort and prevent backstrain. How high is yours? 
Write for 64-page book, attractively printed in colors, 
illustrating plumbing fixtures in a variety of designs 


| Highway No. 1, 


Peoniesand 
Gladioli 

[MPORTERS and 
growers of the finest 
in rich biack 
oam, under inneso- 
ta’s atic 
conditions is suitable for 
t e here. 


Quicker results 
8 er blooms. Order now 


RAINBOW GARDENS 


Farmington, Minnesota 


Possibly one of your neighbors could improve 
the appearance of your neighborhood by better 
caring for his lawn or back yard. Better Homes 
and Gardens will helphim. Tell him hecan buy 
the magazine at the news stand for 10c a copy. 


ROSE 


free 
o describing 
ts, is yours for the asking. 
ug Roses direct from 
are 


Our 

of Fi 
Economize by buying freshly d 
growers, at lower than what you 
Write today. SOUTHLAND NURSERY Bex 591, Tyler, Texas 


. In chit | 
ted 
~tardan 
vil 
ill 
ry- 
nt- 
les 
; 
bs and prices from which you may make selections. 
ot Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
go Pittsburgh 
«-¢ 
FERN FGDD 
d Ferns or other potted plants 
or plant that is failing 
ur 1 healthy roots and restore to green color. 
| | and bulbs assure you 
or 
free catalogue (ix Bimes above size) $1. 
not 
Contra Chemical 


uit 
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A YOUNG GARDENER 


My name is Joyce Marie Harry. I am one and 
one-half years old and am always into trouble, so you 
see here is "in anata abused little . I wish you 
poe have n with me when the tulips were in 
bloom. Mother had a bed of about in hundred and 
ye — I ventured near that bed she had a fit. 
One day I grabbed a tulip by the neck and it smelled 
had smelled at —_- one along the path. And, would 
you believe it, w 80 accustomed to havin 
me among the tulips that she didn’t mind it at 
She even took a snapshot of me in the act so I'm 
sending it to you to show you how reasonable the 


old folks can be with their precious flowers. 

I think a corner for the kiddies in a Homes and 
Gardens would be perfectly deli ul—as good as 
sitting in the center of the tulip ~g So here is one 
kid wane to be admitted.—Joyce Marie 


Harry, Alma, Wis. 


FROM THE SCHOOLROOM 
I am only thirteen years old and am in the eighth 
oo’ at school. I must say that your two articles in 
terHomes and Gardens entitled“ Old ped me with 
and “Paul Revere’s 
composition. I came — 


Home,”’ ped me wit 


both of them and the next Prag wrote two erdhe: « 


tions and got a 
I greatly enjoyed ‘Be a Pal to Y our Boys” and 
*“‘What Our Girls Have Taught Us.” ae can hardly 
wait for Better Homes and Gardens to come.— 
Muriel Tomlinson, 


MORE ABOUT SNAKES 


I note what yas: - about the garden path being © 


to straighten it 
rotest; but please, please 
mete es in our nice little maga- 
zine. I tried to read the page without seeing the pic- 
tures, for even the picture of a snake es me feel 
creepy. childhood snakes have been just 
wv repulsive to me, «t I have never feared them 
7 tink t mest people a snake is a loathsome thi 
They may che a valuable aid to the gardener, but 
prefer to use vagy and insecticides to fight insect 


having such a thing for a “" Ugh! Some wa 
t gmt doesn’t seem right for anyone to provide may 
pets for children. I do hope the doctor will dispose of 
the horrid things and get the girls a couple of fluffy, 
rlsyfal kittens, a frolicsome puppy, or something that 
normal child would love.—Mrs. Roy Lowman, 


[Editor's Note.—One of the mony letters we have 


received since the appearance 
snakes. Our are nearly all agreed that snakes 
are poor pets.l 


MY FAVORITE FLOWER 


ine you ask 


it, 
8 


4 
j 
3 


I planted 


am walting for them to m. 


ere 

ance that suggeet finer, higher 

ious thi e. I wish that some 


AN INEXPENSIVE LILY POOL 
I have read with much interest your article in the 
May magazine. I succeeded in getting a about 
four feet square since _ yard is ne | just want 


you to stress one foot deep and 
Spee St Ges box, as it is then easy to clean 
have a garden hose the pool may be 


drained with a little rubber tube with a suction pum pump. 
Put one end of the tube in the and draw the air 
out of the tube until the water flows, then let oe end 
of the tube lower than the bottom of the pool and the 
water will all drain out. 


Our pool is small and the plantings are small but we 3 
already 


have enjoyed it much . I secured lilies 
and ag aon a lake so that the total expense was 
only six dollars. course, we did the work our- 
selves. I trust that more Better Homes and Gardens 
readers will consider having pools but they should 


make them now so the plantings of i iris the like. 


ou see 
cle.—Mrs.. annah 


Ginter, Elkton, Michigan. 

[Editor's list of lily is constantly 
bay ve been built's over the country. 
I would to hear from others who tod built them.] 


A THREE-YEAR-OLD 
I am enclosing some views of our home which I 
thous might be of interest to your readers inasmuch 
as they show the results that can be obtained in 
years’ The lot is 64x100 
plants shown here were 


ket wan wast cornfield grown up to 


crooked trunk it is du until the small 
enough fo ve nearly 
all tisfactory shrubs and ae for oo 


lover of flowers, I am sending you a picture of our 
home. We have a nice lawn rt th 


A NEIGHBORHOOD IMPROVEMENT 


Across the alley from our home lie three vacant 
y and for 


a scene to greet you every time 
you i from your back door or ws? 


Our street and nice residences skirted it, 


One spring 
were dum across the alley 
us and we concluded to 
prove our view between us 


the s 


gard planted 
alley. In order toh line I 
a border of iris, blue and ee 


that this may inspire and 
readers to in some way to cae Fy unsightly 
roundings.— L. Ell, Bellesvill 


itor’s Note.—This is the Thin 
t that counts. Let’s have more of 


REGAINING HEALTH IN A GARDEN 


_ Being subscriber to Better Homes and Gardens, I 
liberty of he ou at this time relative 


to what a couple 


peace with my maker (quite a bit of encour- 
ag for a sick man). I, therefore, purchased an 
with no im 

primary ter temporary 


purchased a number of fruit trees 
and them. 
At oo writing, for anyone who doubts my asser- 
to make me a visit as is 


I have today seven rows of grapes, 

rows currants, four rows of black ras 

twelve rows of as , five apple trees, 

trees, eighty-six c trees, teen white nore 

chickens, one modern surrounded by 

and last but not least Sve h hundred clum ed peonies. 

With the exception of last year this as taken 
care of and other employed 

oday 

with the world, and e 

and flowers a welcome invitation to visit our home. 

—Wnm. F. White, Omaha, Nebraska. 


AN ATTRACTIVE FLOWER BED 
I wish you would let me know if this little sugges- 
tion from my flower experience can can be used 


in your ie little An old automobile 
tire is generally just rubbish. However, if you lay it 
in your yard, it with rich dirt and eow flower 

in it, it flower bed. Then help 


becomes an 4 
or w or gray house 
int on — 
to this purpose—H. Hoffman, 
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\ 
several years this was an unsigh dumping place for 
b 
‘ad I have succeeded in getting several persons who can SR 
| cow. By have of larger dimensions 
| : wre ail 
| 
omega were planted and others came up as seed- 
- Sprouts of the tree of paradise also appeared 
. om and a few were allowed to grow. These trees have 
| made a growth and now form a beautiful back- 
nd. t, vine and shrub we do 
nas. 18 spr & peach anda pium tree 
The aecom ing snapshot will show you that our 
| boon in Not only the iceman 
> & the er, dairyman an ivery men are pleased 
: to drive thru such an alley that is safe and clean, but | 
rust 
our 
spiri 
family physician that | must get closer to nature or 
made use of a good many wild shrubs found ——— ne 
river and they worked in very nicely.—Ernest Eller- 
man, Yankton, South Dakota. 
A LOVER OF FLOWERS 
In your magazine you ask. your readers to tell 
about their flowers and _ so, since I am a 
shrubs are utilul. é have spirea on the sou 
| | 
so little atten- | 
In the back yard I have my flower garden. Ihavea_ | 
ou do so many other flowers.—Kuth Davis, number of everblooming roses, among them the one it 
Porte Indiana. I admire most—the Gruss an Teplits. It is a very 
[Editor's Note.—In picking poppies, if the stems fragrant and hardy rose. ‘I also have all colors of 
are held over a flame for a few seconds before putting ro ae gy many beautiful ferns which are 
them in water, the flowers will keep much longer.! fine.— A. C7 Homan, Mystic, Iowa. 
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The entrance to the Penn home. Note the hand-wrought hinges on the door 


Homes of Famous Americans 
7 Continued from page 15 


soon was to lay his head on a certain 
block and never raise it again, and pre- 
sented a demand for repayment of the 
sixteen thousand pounds sterling. Charles 
was financially embarrassed then, as 
always, and couldn’t pay. Then some- 
one suggested, doubtless on Penn’s own 
instigation, that it would be a good — 
to pay the boy in Western land. ) 
desirable thi 


would be accomplished: — 


the debt extinguished and the realm 
ridded of an undesirable character. 

Penn took the offer on certain condi- 
tions, which he enumerated in a lengthy 
document called a Charter. Among these 
conditions were that he could establish a 
_ colony for ers, where entire religious 
liberty would be never abridged; that he 


was to have the entire right of govern-: 


ment of the new colony. Charles II 
affixed his signature, the great seal of 
England was attached, and the merry 
monarch had many a laugh over it. 
To pay in Western land used to be a good 
funny joke. 

It was in 1681 that this occurred. That 
same summer three shiploads of Quakers 
hurried to the land of promise, upon 
Penn’s dese offers of and happi- 
ness and freedom. He drew up the form 
of government, a form which gave Jeffer- 
son his famous phrase, ‘““That government 


is best, which governs the least.” It was. 


liberal to a fault, and the people were even 
"pgs: to adopt or reject it as they saw 

t. - 

From that time on, the growth of 
Pennsylvania was tremendous. The 
colony then included most-of New Jersey 
in addition to the present state. Penn 
came over and established his capital at 
the juncture of the Schuylkill and the 
Delaware. He insisted upon absolute 


fairness with the Indians, and for more. 


than seventy years, as long as the colony 
belonged to the Penns, not a war-whoo 
was ever heard or a single settler Petes 4 
A Quaker’s dress was better protection 
than a regiment many times fw this 
interval, 
__ Penn proved that even the idea of 
brotherly love can be made to work, if 
_ @iven a fair chance. It was a noble ex- 
_ periment, one the world was in great need 
of seeing tried. And its success proves 
with what eagerness the world turns to 
the man who has the courage to stand 


uro 
tucky Home, 


-for great ideals and the honesty to comny | 
them out, when the power lies in his hand. 


Penn, was worthy is 
ond question. is great goodness o 
chagietae stood him in need. His rela- 
tions with his — were always pleasant 
and cordial, The Indians loved him 
with cone devotion, and he, in turn, 
loved humanity with an abiding passion. 

William Penn, in spite of the neighbors, 
had subdued self, altho he knew that self 
was worthless if it could not be used to 
assert belief in a principle. Some of his 
utterances form the choice thoughts of 
ro legal and ethical literature which 
we have. 


He died and was buried in England, 


and there is no better index to his char- 


acter nor better epitaph for his tomb than 
the words he uttered to the Indians in his 
first council: ‘My friends, we have met 
on the broad pathway of good faith. We 
are all one flesh and blood. Being breth- 
ren, no advantage will be taken on either 
side. When disputes arise, we will settle 
them in council. Between us there shall 
be nothing but openness and love.’’ And 
the offer was met more than half way, as 
such offerings are always met, and the 
Indians replied: ‘ ile the rivers run 
and the sun shines we will live in peace 
with the children of William Penn.” 
Thus, the bad boy became the instru- 
ment of Providence, and laid his mite in 
the coffers of civilization; a mite which 


has meant more to the peace of society 


than any single fragment of our legal 
structure. | 


For the benefit of our readers who are 
especially interested in the “Homes of 
Famous Americans” we are listing the 
names of the homes which have been 
Better and Gardens. 

e articles began in January, 1923, 
and the following homes have been de- 
scribed: Mount Vernon, The 
Beauvoir, Lincoln’s Home, Hardscrabble, 
Taylor’s Home, iza House, Mount 
Pleasant, Betsy Ross House, Emerson’s 
Home, Arlington, Carlyle House, East 
A igie House, My Old Ken- 
aul Revere’s Home, Ash- 
land, Walden, Monticello, and Elmwood. 


Until our limited supply of these maga- 
zines is exhausted they may be obtained :| 


at ten cents a copy. 


You Can’t Buy 
Berries Like These 


You Must Grow 
Them Yourself 


—and it’s easy os ant = real 
nursery grown Blue ants. 
Yes, old fashioned 
just like Dad had on his “‘old farm 
down East.” 

The Joy. of growing, picking and 
eating Blueberries from your own 
land—the pride of offering them 
to your guests—only those who 


-know it can appreciate. 


t 
small seedy huckleberry but large 
full fleshed Blueberries that taste — well, 
A corner of your ground can be filled with 
B bushes, a _pleasi spectacle 
with thelr brilliant the 
landscape till late frost. 


Plant Now— 
Pick Your Own Next 
Summer 


Red, White and 
— New varieties that a few 
words cannot attempt to describe. 


Grapes — Extra fine Bearing Age Vines 
i and fruiting 


Fruit Trees—Peaches, Pears, Cherries, 
Plums, Apples and Quinces with won- 
derfully developed fibrous root-sys- 
tems. Well grown Trees — soon to 


Plant our Super Size Fruit Trees 
and Berry Plants this Fall and gain 
a year in Results — Fruit on your 
year sooner. 
Don’t lose an entire year by waiting 
until next Spring, but Plant Now— 


Our New Fall Fruit 
and Berry Catalogue 
“‘Make the Indian Summer Gold- 
en,’’ beautifully illustrated in colors 
is now ready for gratuitous distri- 
bution. Write for it. 

the 
delightful quality of fruit and 
early bearing. 


Mayo Nurseries, Inc. 


? 
‘ 
The Mayo Nurseries offer sturdy Blue- 
berry plants wn in the heart of the | 
Berkshire Hills. They are 
: Currants—on charming little trees—an 
ornamental novelty that will yield 
canes for qui ts. 
_ 
Nurserymen and LandscapeArchitects 
903 Ellwanger & Building, 
Rochester, 
Nurseries at Rochester, N. Y. 
and Southwick, Mass. 
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The smile comes 
with the rake 


You'll want this rake 
when the leaves fall 


that pl d fool f, ——— 
a simple and foo and costs no 
more 2 re a good old fash ashioned rake. Two 


At last you can get a self-cl 


brass springs =< the head of the Yellow 
Jacket to collapse on the backward stroke, 
and the teeth are oy freed of the captive 
leaves by rubbing “— the ground. This 
means i tg hands light work which 

makes raking a pleasure. 


The Yellow Jacket is os the yellow 
band on the handle. Ta does not 
have the Yellow a postal for a 


descriptive —_ giving his name and 
dress, and we will ask him to stock and 


ad 
display the Yellow Jacket for your approval. 


Lindsay Chaplet & Mfg. Co. 
Harrison Bldg. Philadelphia 


Self-Cleaning 


Lawn Rake 


Wire 
~ grounds. Send for catalog wp warden or other 
er city, suburban, and country 
Estimates furnished without obligation . 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 


**The Worid' sGreatest Iron F ence butiders”” 
425 Stewart Block Ciacianati, Ohio 


PURTELL- BURKE 
ROCHESTER, N. Y 
*Nurservinen for two Generations 


The Fence Ine. 
Spring Grove Ave., Cincin 


uest 
cheerfully given.—Orders fi 
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Diagram showing the natural circulation of air in the basemen: fruit storage described here — 


Storage for Fruit and Vegetables 


CLARENCE E. BAKER 
Department of Horticulture, Purdue University 


N° home is really complete without its 
fruit and vegetable storage cellar. 
During the winter months many families 
are forced to depend entirely upon retail 
stores for their supply of fruits and vege- 
tables and buy soli in very limited 
quantities, simply because they have no 
satisfactory place in which to keep them 
in good condition. The disadvantage and 
inconvenience of this method of buying is 
evident. In many homes a very satis- 
facto fea and vegetable storage can be 
by utilizing a basement room 
and arranging it in the manner described 
later. Other unsatisfactory so-called 
‘Sruit rooms” may be greatly improved 
by making some simple and inexpensive 
changes. 

Satisfactory storage of apples and most 
vegetables presupposes a cool -tempera- 
ture,-thoro ventilation, and a sufficiently 
high humidity to prevent wilting. In the 
home fruit storage, temperature may be 
controlled by regulating the ventilation, 
if satisfactory means for air circulation 
are provided. 

In order to be specific let us take a 
typical basement room and see what 
changes are necessary to convert it into 
a good fruit storage. Figures 1 and 2 
show an ordinary basement room, about 
10x12 feet with masonry walls on all four 
sides. On one side, slightly above the 
ground level, is a window and in the 
opposite wall is a door opening into the 
other part of the basement. A chimney 
flue also rises from the wall opposite the 
window. Such a room has an ideal ar- 
rangement for our purpose. 

To convert this room into a storage we 
must provide for air circulation. The 
first step is to build a cool air shaft by 
boxing in the window and carrying a shait 
down to within about eight inches of the 


- floor. This shaft should be made of two 


thicknesses of one-inch material with 
buil paper between, so as to be tight. 


ding 
The shaft should be slightly larger t 


the dimensions of the window so as to 
provide ample room for the incoming air. 


All cleats should be on the outside so as to 


leave the inside surface free from obstruc- 


tions to the easy flow of air. 

The next step is to provide a slatted 
false floor beneath and thru which the 
air may circulate. This should be ten 
or twelve inches above the basement floor. 
Figure 2 shows in detail how the false 
floor may be constructed. Two by six 
inch strips set on edge are used as sills 
across which two by four joists — also on 
edge—are placed. Over this, one by six 
inch flooring is laid, leaving an inch and a 
half between the strips. It will be noted 
that no sill is placed across the room di- 
rectly in front of the cold air shaft, as by 
so doing the air movement alo the floor 


| — be considerably hinde 


e final step is to provide a means of 
etn rid of the foul, warm air. Our 
thetical room has a chimney flue 
which i is not in use. This will serve our 
purpose splendidly. We will remove 
enough bricks to give us an opening into 
the chimney the width of the flue and 
about eighteen’ inches long. This open- 
ing is’ placed about two inches below the 
bottom level of the ceiling joists. This 
opening should be provided with a door 
or damper for closing when not in use. In 
many cases several thicknesses of a heavy 
blanket yond be hung so as to cover the 
opening, lifting this cover when the flue 
is in use. 

Our ventilation system is now com- 
plete. The air will circulate naturally 
as illustrated by the arrows in Figure 1. 
When the outside temperature is below 
that in the storage room the warm air 


-will pass up the flue, permitting the 


entrance of cool air thru the cold air 
shaft. This will flow along the basement 
floor, up thru the open spaces in the false 
floor, hans it comes in contact with the 
fruit and cools it, The air itself becomes 
warmer, rises and passes out of the flue 
permitting more cold air to come in 
repeat the process. 

To secure low temperatures the venti- 
lation system should be in operation 


raking 
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MORE HELP WANTED 
| Full and part time salesmen wanted. Take | 
orders for guaranteed Trees, Shrubs, Roses, 
Vines. etc. FREE OUTFIT. Pieasant work. 
BIG CASH EARNINGS. Write Dept. B 
IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
— Estimates 
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when the outside temperature is lower 
than that in the storage room. When 
the outside temperature is warmer than 
that in the sto 
should be shut and the chimney opening 
tightly closed. This will help to hold the 
temperature secured. If the ventilation 


system is permitted to operate when the 


outside temperature is the higher, it will 
tend to warm the storage room, thus 
defeating the end in view. In severely 
cold weather freezing may be prevented 
by ventilating only during the warmer 


room also should be 
equipped with a tight ceiling. In most 
cases this may be provided by two thick- 
nessesoftongueand 

groove flooring with 


room the window 
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as to make it impractical. 

You may have but one window in the 
room you wish to utilize and yet you need 
not — If size will permit, divide 
it in such a way as to use the half nearest 
the gound for your inlet into the cold air 
shaft and the upper half for the warm air 
outlet. In a small room this works sur- 
prisingly well. 

If the basement floor is of cement the 
humidity will probably become too low, 
causing the fruit to wilt. This may be 
prevented by sprinkling the walls and 
floor thoroly once or twice a week or by 
_ water in shallow pans beneath the 

alse floor. If the floor is of brick or if 
there is nothing but the dirt floor it will 
probably not be 


necessary to pro- 


a layer of heavy vide an artificial 
building paper be- . Read this practical article, moisture supply. 

then provide a place in ti 
of the fist | Sour own basement for the | the 
not only bélps- to storage of fruit and vege- | ed regarding the 


hold the tempera- - tables. 


ture in the storage 
room but protects 
the room above from 
a cold floor. 
But you may be 
saying that you 
have no room ex- 
actly like this so 
you must do with- 
out a storage room. 
Not necessarily. If 
understand. the 


It is imperative 
where you have a large 
garden to have suitable 
storage room. If you have 
no big garden, plan a stor- 
age place, anyway. 
enable you to buy many 
fruits and vegetables in 
large quantities. The sub- 
stantial saving will 
the storage place.— 


storage of pump- 
kins, squashes and 
sweet potatoes. All 
of these vegetables 
are exceptions to 
the rule of cool tem- 
perature require- 
ments. In fact they 
demand a high tem- 
perature and a dry 
atmosphere. Con- 
sequently they are 
out of place in the 


It will 


y for 
itor. 


above, you may be : 

able to adapt a natural ventilation system 
to your room even tho it be quite diffe 

in arrangement. For instance it may 
have no chimney, but it may have more 
than one window. In such a case you 
need not despair. Build your cold air 
- shaft using one window as described. The 
other window will then become your 
warm air outlet. It will not be as good 
as the chimney flue but will help greatly 


‘nevertheless. If it is in such a location 


_ that you can build a conducting flue from 


the window up the outside of the house to 


the top by the use of a galvanized sheet 
metal pipe eight to twelve inches in diam- 
eter, its efficiency will be greatly in- 
creased. In many cases this mars the 
appearance of a house to such an extent 


erent. 


sto 
have been consider- 
ing. Put them near the furnace or in a 
warm room, free from moisture. With 
few exceptions most other vegetables 
that are commonly stored, will keep well 
in the conditions prevailing in the storage 
described above. 

If the best results are to be obtained 
in the of f and vegetables 
the produce should be in perfect condi- 
tion and free from dirt when stored. The 
storage room should also be clean and 
freshly aired. If your storage room is cor- 
rectly built and if the fruit and at 
tables are prgees stored you will 
assured of fresh produce all next winter. 
A place for storage such as described here 
would soon pay for itself in actual money 
saved the average household. 


Showing a detailed sketch of the false floor construction described above 


room we. 


with one outfit— 
The complete solution to 
our water 
Wherever you uild you can 
com 
pressure 
water from a number of 


MILWAUKEE AIR 


POWER PUMP CO. 
36 Keefe Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Largest exclusi facturers of Air 


Power Pump equipment 


DIRECT IME WELLE 


| | | 
| 
| 2°K# Joist ! 
8 
j= 


Magnified 225 Diameters 


This is what the ti 


is like when seen 
ULTRALENS 
MICROSCOPE 
amateur 


lens to exam- 
ine the edge of 
arazor, the 
ofa 
ton shirt, the 
the bacteria in 
dirty water. 
No technical 
training re 


yet hundreds of scientists and teachers 


$7.50 for Complete Outfit Prepaid. 


t instrument. Gives enormous magnification an 
fect definition. Send $7.50 for complete outfit. Send for 
descriptive literature. 


LEAR ACCOUNTING 
by Mail 


t. Write for 
4 OF ACCOUNT. Y, 
Minneapolis, 


| 
1 | 
= | 
e | 
sources—hard, soft, hot, cold | | 
8 to water, all with one Milwau- 
kee Air Power Water System. : 
ted The Milwaukee Air Power j|}- 
the double cylinder pump deliv- 
ten | ers a powerful stream of water 
por” direct from sources—well, cis- 
alse tern, spring, lake. System is 
sills compact, fits in small space in 
— garage or basement. No wa- 
on 
Sa ter storage tank to foul or 
da freeze. Simple. Dependable. 
ted Capacities: 100 to 5000 gals. 
di- per hour. Over 20,000 sys- 
by tems giving daily satisfaction. 
oor 
nd aa of dealer near you. 
3 of 
Jur 
jue | 
4 
ove 
he OWATERR SYSTEM 
vy 
he 
lue 
| hisUltra- 
| Scientific Apparatus Corp., Dept. 208, Milton, Pa. 


Wonderful 


Garden 
Collections 


Plant in September or early 
October for best results. 


12 Delphinium belladonna $ 5 
Extra fine field-grown plants 

12 bulbs Candidum Lily 

Imported f. orth 


ern France Postpaid 


rom 


Delphiniums (perennial larkspurs) 
and Lilies bloom at the same time, 
giving a lovely combination of blue | 
and white. th should thrive and 


bloom freely for years. 
2 Fine Iris Plant 

12 Fine Ir for . 2.50 

—. Chereau (2 plants) white, blue 

Mrs. Hi. Darwin (2 plants) white 
and violet 

Queen of May (2 plants) rose-lilac 

Caprice (2 plants) rosy claret 

Loreley (2 plants) yellow and blue 

Pallida dalmatica (1 plant) laven- 
der-blue 


Prosper Laugier (1 plant) bronzy- 
red and purple 


Our new Fall Bulb Catalog 
free on request 


A. Wash urn & Sons 


Box 303, Bloomington, III. 


_ Fall Planting Brings Earliest 
Spring Flowers 2 

Now, in early fall, is the best time to plan 
and plant an old-fashioned hardy garden. 
Perennial flowers, once ym with almost 
no further care, live and increase in size and 
beauty from year to year. 

Delphiniums, Columbines, Hardy Phlox, Iris 
and Liles—all the old favorites and many 


wonderful newer sorts are described in Way- | 
_ side Gardens Fall Catalog. 


This complete illustrated book on hardy 
flowers, from the largest growers of fine per- 
ennial plants in America, should be in your 
hands when you plan your fall work. It is 
Free. Send a post 
card for your copy 


today. 
WAYSIDE 


and 
us one profit. Send for free 
Quality plus 


It pays to plant in the fail. 
. MALONEY BROS. NURSERY CO. INC. 
@ MAIN STREET DANSVILLE,. Y. , 


ror 
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EPTEMBER is the month in which 
we take advantage of the last days 
of summer to enjoy the results of this 

year’s work and look ahead to the bigger 
things we hope to accomplish in our gar- 
dens another year. A good rule for early 
fall:-work-is to do as much as we can now 
so that the busy days of next spring are 
not crowded too full. 

Flower borders will require much 
attention this month, for September is the 
time to move perennials to more desir- 
able locations and to transplant seed- 
lings to the perennial borders. Fill in 
any bare places which you have noted 
thru thesummer. Be careful in weeding 
not to pull up tiny seedlings which have 
self-sown from other plants. 

Asparagus beds should be given a to 
dressing of manure now. As soon as 
asparagus tops are killed by frost, mow 
them off close to the ground. ore 
clearing the beds, however, mark the 
spots where replanti should be made. 

Wildflowers which have attracted your 


| attention thru the summer months may 


be dug with safety at this time of year, 
and a Rew in your garden. digging 
up wildflowers be sure that you do not 
take all the plants from one spot, thus de- 
stroying the beauty of roadsides and 
woods. In transplanting wildflowers into 
your garden make the soil and drai 
conditions as nearly like the plants’ 
native haunts as possible. 

Fruit trees (with the exception of stone 
fruits) will do well if set out now. If you 
haven’t fruit in your bac Ho 
be sure to for some now. See 
that the old canes are cut out of the 
blackberry and raspberry bushes. 

Fal planting of vegetables is an inter- 
esting experiment. Just before freezing 
weather is expected put in a few lettuce, 
radish and alle. Of course, they 
may rot in the ground but if they don’t 
you'll be delighted with the results. Any 


that are ted in 
spring may be planted in the fall wi 
comparative safety. 


Potatoes should be thoroly dry before 
they are stored for winter use; do not, 


however, leave the tubers exposed to the’ 


hot rays of the sun for too long a time. 

Prepare the beds for your bulbs so 
when the bulbs are delivered you will 
be ready to plant them. Have the soil 
loose and mixed with compost and 
sand. Do not make the mistake of set- 
ting out your bulbs too early. A safe plan 
is to set them about six weeks before 
freezing weather in your locality. ___ 

Look ahead to next spring. Repair 
the hotbed frames and prepare the soil 
for them. The soil should be porous and 
free from disease. If you haven’t a 
co heap begin one now so that you 
will have rotted leaves to dig in around 
your plants next spring. 

Lettuce and winter radishes should 
be planted in cold frames now for early 
winter use. | 


gweet berries 


Cuttings of all bedding plants should 
be taken now. jums, coleus 
alyssum, verbenas and the like should 
be potted at this time for house plants 
during the winter months. rg 
make much better plants than the old 
stocks for the indoor window garden. 
Bouquets of berries are very beautiful 
in the house on autumn days. Many dif- 
ferent colored ones are to be found on 
both wild and tame vines and shrubs. 
They have one advantage over flowers in 
that they keep much longer. Bitter- 
will keep much better if 
the branches are hung up to dry thoroly 
before they are pl in bouquets. 
Grapes may be kept a long time if the 
perfect bunches are cut, the stems dipped 


in paraffin and the whole bunch a 
u- 


in paper and stored in a cool place. 
tumn apples will also cms much longer 
if they are carefully picked and wrapped 


in paper. 

Vecetable cellars should be cleaned 
and thoroly aired and also the shelves and 
crates prepared so that when it is time to 
harvest the garden there will be a place 
ready to store the vegetables. 

Cauliflower leaves should be tied 
when the heads are forming. It will 
clean and white. 

Cabbage that is solid and likely to 
burst can be prevented from doing so 
by taking hold of the head and gg 
just enough to loosen the roots. Thi 
checks the growth for a little while. 

Cosmos, cornflowers, asters and ver- 
benas will stand late frosts. Take good 
care of these plants now and a the 
seed pods picked off so that you will have 
something for late autumn bouquets. 

Chrysanthemums will soon be in 
bloom. If blossoms are desired 
pinch all buds but the terminals. Keep 
the plants well watered and train them on 
a@ support. 

Birds will be more likely to stay during 
the winter months if there are some signs 
of food.’ Put out suet for them now and 
they may decide to stay with you all 
winter. This is also a good time to put 
up new houses for them. 

Root crops such as carrots, turnips, 
and beets will likely be ready to be har- - 
vested this month. Cover with leaves 
when O placed in ‘= 

Honeysuckles, roses and 
should be layered in the fall if extra 
plants are wanted for next spring. Select: 
strong branches, peg them down firmly 
and cover all but the tip ends with dirt. 
These can be moved as individual plants 


in 
Frosts likely visit the gardens this 
month. Be prepared to cover some of the 
more tender flowers so that you may have 
longer time in which to enjoy your gar- 
den. Pull up some tomato vines covered 
with green fruit and hang them in the 
garage to ripen so that you will have 
tomatoes late in the fall. ~ 
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Beware the Poison Ivy 


, RE are two native vines which 


color gloriously in the autumn, and 
which every child should be taught to 
to recognize, poison ivy (Rhus radicans) 
and Virginia creeper (Ampelopsis quin- 
quefolia). The latter has five leaves on 
one stem, and even constant cutting will 
rarely change its vine-like habit. It is 
very beautiful at any season of the year, 
but its most effective season is in the 
autumn when jts dark berries are seen 
amid its scarlet on It can be safely 
handled and planted by anyone. 

How different is the poison ie It 
can be recognized by its three leaflets on 
one stem and the homely saying of 
‘“‘Leaflets three, let it be,” is one to ae 
in mind when on a country tramp. While 
usually a vine it can also be seen as 
scrubby undergrowth, flourishing in any 
location, along dry and stony eg 
or in wet bogs and hilly meadows. e 
United States department of agriculture | 
issues a bulletin (No. 1166) describing 
fully the poison ivy and poison sumac 
and their eradication. Every year much 
suffering is caused by this poison ivy 
which propagates rapidly by seed, root 
and division. Those who are immune to 
its influence hardly realize the havoc it 
causes to less fortunate mortals. It is 
generally believed that personal contact 
is necessary to produce the irritation but 
it has been. proved that the poison can 
be transferred indirectly from the cloth- 
ing, gloves, towels or implements used 
by another after contact with the plant. 

hile with some persons the poison sub- 
sides in a few a compara- 
tively slight discomfort, with others it 
may be followed by eczema or swellings, 
and other complications which prolong 
the suffering to a marked degree. The 


_ toxic properties of poison-ivy are believed 


to be contained in a nonvolatile oil which 
is found in all its , even after it has 
long been dry. e oil, tho nonsoluble 
in water, is made 7 by alkali and 
can be removed by afcohol. After ex- 
posure, thoro and repeated washing, with 
warm water and a strongly alkaline soap 
is recommended. 

_ What is the best way to eradicate this 
dangerous and irritating plant? In the 
case of large open tracts the simplest 
method is to uproot, then plow thoroly. 
In bad cases this should be repeated for 
at least two —_. because each little 
rootlet left in the ground means a flourish- 
ing vine before the season is over. As 
the sap and pollen are ‘the accredited 
cause of the irritation, the safest time to 
do this work is in the autumn or early 


- winter, when the flowering season is over 


and the sap has ceased:to flow. The best 
results, however, are obtained in August 
because it is a greater shock to the plant 
to be disturbed when in full flower and 
leaf, and its roots have ‘then less recuper- 
ative power. No movement has been made 
in any state to remove it from the high- 
ways, yet how much danger for human 
beings lurks amid its autumnal beauty, 
for strangely enough cattle seem to eat 
it with-no disastrous effect, and its white 
berries are eaten by birds. The old 
herbalists found no “virtue” in this plant, 
and they well understood the suffering 
it could inflict. It came to their notice 
about 1640, believe, and it seems strange 
they should have cared to procure it, 
even for their “curious” gardens. We 
should all make an effort to exterm- 
inate this noxious plant.—L. E. Wright. 
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New Hardy Phlox 


far exceeding the old types in 


Every one knows and wants lots of beautiful, easily grown, perennial 


hardy Phlox. 3 feet tall; giant flower clusters. Plant in Fall. 


Order now from the unusually rich Elliott collection of best new sorts. 


7 , ° Your choice, stro lants, extra-select. | 
pecia 25 cts. each, $2.50 per doz. $15 per 100. 


Albion. White; red eye. Frau A. Buchner. Fine, large carmi 
A. Mercie. White, suffused lilac. pure white. | Prof. ‘Sch Simin Lilac-rose; 
mon. on Jewel. center. 
Independence. Dwarf white. Rosen rosy Vi 
Baron von Dedem. Scarlet. Mise’ Lingued. Best early white; 
- Duquesclin. Deep rose. faint lilac eye. Sir Edw. .Landseer 
- Purple-carmine; white N. Smith. Dark crimson. crimson eye. : 
center. Overgartner Wittig. Rose-pink; Widar. Purple; white center. 


FREE—Elliott’s Complete Fall Planting Guide of Perennial Plants, Shrubs and Vines—Write for it today 
ELLIOTT NURSERY COMPANY, 567 Magee Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Van Dusen 
Dwarf Fruit Trees 


Here is a letter from one of our 
enthusiastic customers. 


_ Read what he says: 
| 3 E. Lansing, Michigan 
C. C. 
an Duse urseries, 3 
Geneva, N. 


Dear Mr. McKay, : 


We are very proud indeed of our little 
trees in blossom time and when bearing 
fruit, and enjoy heving our friendsseethem 


to many. 


CG. W. Loring 


Our customers send in pictures of these frees 
because they are pleased! 
We Specialize In They are big bearers of big fruit from small trees. 


Dwarf Pear Trees are the best trees for the. home garden. 


Dwarf Plum Trees Our FREE catalog will tell you about them, 
Dwarf Cherry Trees also our roses, vines and ornamental shrubs. 
Dwarf Peach Trees A Postal brings it to you. 


THE VAN DUSEN NURSERIES 


as they are quite a novelty and rare sigh 


Dwarf Apple Trees They bear younger and need less room. They 


C. C. McKay, Mgr. Box F, Geneva, N. Y 
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It’s of others are 
| doing it riaht Dow — men 


True-Tone 


Saxophone 
The most beautiful in- 
gtrumentin the popular 
orchestratoday and the 


why the Saxophone has 


on 
lay it. In onl y afew weeks 
can aying popular 
airs; takeyour in 
youcan takey proce 


a band or o in 


, Bennie er,Clyde Doerr,Tom Brown, 
ith, Donald Clark and hundreds of others. 


Jos.C. 

FREE SAXOPHONE BOOK 

Send for a free copy. Shows pictures of the great 

be e players and orchestras. Mention any 

‘Ss other instrument in which you are interested. 
Buescher Band 


Over 1000 other bargains, Furniture, Rugs, Lamps, Sil- 
ver, China, Blankets, Stoves, etc. Save big money at our 
Factory-to-Family prices. Pay as little as $3 down; up to 
a@ year and a half to pay balance. Get all your Furnishings 
at once—pay as you use. Thousands buying this new way. 


———, Big Catalog FREE | 
we pil N all ‘“‘Larkin 
Bargain on famous Symphonola 
. Player-Pianos in genuine Mahogany, Wal- 
ae Free trial. Up to 4 
yearsto pay. Sa 
Check below article interested 
(Pianos or Players 
Phonographs 
Cut out this adv.—write TO-DAY 
Litthttt CO tac. 
Dept. 951, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Peoria, Ill. Chicago, Ill 


es. parior, 

h, Gining-room, bedroom, kitchen. 

id Phonographs. Also Symphonic Pianos, 
eel nut, Fumed Oak. 

[i Home Furnishings 

for FREE Book. 
GEM CITY BUSINESS COLLEGE 
ILL. 


civil service, private secretary- 

ing and account- 
avin ing. 64 page Year 

Address L. MUSSELMAN, Quincy. 


Th Direct Importers of St. An- 
CANARIES. 
© and Hartz Mt. Canaries. 
Song and Faney Birds of all kinds. 
Red Bird Brand Seed and Song Food makes and 
keeps your birds singing. 
Red Bird Brand Bird Supplies 
the best for fifty years. 
EDWARDS BIRD STORE 
130 E. Jefferson Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
For more heat from 


NEXT WINTER—;3. less work tend- 


[= Without A Teacher 


easiest to play. That’s 


ing furnace, more even heat day and night—that will sur- 
price ou. Free Bookie, Company, 
Pierce Street, ~ ~ Sioux City, Iowa 
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How to Buy and Cook Meats — 


DOROTHY KNIGHT 


KNOW what I want when it’s finished,”’ 
said the little bride, “but my greatest 
trouble is knowing what to ask for when 
I go to the butcher shop. For instance, I 
want a pot roast for dinner. Now I sup- 
se I could tell the butcher to let me 
ve a pot roast, but I should like to know 
what cut to ask for to get a pot roast, and 
an idea'lof!how many pounds to 
It is not always merely the little bride, 
but sometimes the homemaker of several 
years’ standing who confesses that she is 
at the mercy of the butcher when it comes 
to buying meat. Well it is that butchers 
in general are merciful, or there would be 


much complaint arising from around the 


dinner tables of this land. 

Do you know exactly what to ask for 
when you want a good oven roast? And 
do you sometimes stop to wonder just 
what vegetables, besides potatoes, ‘are 
nicest to serve with Fillet Mignon? The 
little chart given at the bottom of these 
pages has been prepared to serve as aready 
answer to all these everyday questions. 

Sometimes we forget that there are 
any cuts of beef besides the steaks and 
the rib and loin roasts. Such forgetful- 
ness costs us considerable money, too. It 
is remarkable how much the monthly 
meat bill can be cut down by slipping 
in an occasional tasty stew or beef loaf, 


or a pot roast made from the brisket, 


short ribs or chuck. With a steam pres- 
sure cooker the time of cooking can be 
reduced greatly, or you may prefer one of 
the very attractive, homely iron pots with 
a tight-fitting cover, which are ideal for 


slow cooking of meats. The waterless 
cooker, too, is most helpful; and, lacking 
any of these, = may brown the meat in 
a skillet and finish it, carefree and happy, 
in ag upper part of a roomy double 
er. | 
From month to month we shall follow 
this chart with similar ones on veal, 
lamb, pork and poultry. We suggest that 
ou cut them out, mount them on card- 
ard, and hang them in your kitchen for 
ready reference. We are giving here also 
some special recipes for using the less 
expensive cuts. i 
_ Rough Rider Pie 
_ Mixin the following proportions: 1 cu 
ful of chopped leftover meat, 1 cupful S 
tomatoes and 1 cupful of boiled rice. 
Season well with grated onion and addi- 
tional salt and pepper, if necessary. Mix 
all together and pour into baking dish. 
Sprinkle buttered bread crumbs over the 


_top and grated cheese if desired. Bake in 


a moderate oven until brown on top. 


Stuffed Flank Steak 


Select a piece of flank steak weighin 
about 1 pound, and cut one-half inc 
thick. Trim the edges and spread the 
stuffing, made as directed below, over it. 
Roll it up and tie together to keep in © 
place. Place 1 sliced onion and 2 diced 
carrots in the bottom of a baking or 
roasting pan. Put the meat in on top of 
the onion and carrots and lay strips of 
suet over the top. Pour 1 cupful of boil- 
ing water or stock into the pan, cover 


Comparative Amount to B 
Boot Beef Cuts Costs Per 
Low to Medium....... to 1 pound... 
Low to Medium....... tol pound......... 
SS Medium to High...... % to 1 pound. 
Medium to High...... to l pound......... 
Beef Juice............... 1 pound for 4 ounces of 


i 
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The What and How of Beef 


First of a Series of Charts 


pea and cook for sienniae minutes in a 
hot oven, then uncover and cook thirty 


minutes longer at a lower temperature. - 


Serve with a brown gravy made from 
pb Sy in the pan. This is a tasty 
recipe for serving one of the less expensive 
cuts of beef. Round steak may 
in place of flank. 


ful of crumbs 
1 abet uls of melted butter 
3 tablespoonfuls of parsley 7 
1 teaspoonful of onicn juice 
2 tablespoonfuls of chopped celery 


Seasoning 
Swiss Steak 


two inches thick. Pound into the steak 


on both sides as much flour as it will take - 


up, which will be about 1 cupful. Brown 
the meat well on both sides in hot bacon 
fat. Slice several onions and place in the 
bottom of the pan. (A heavy iron skillet 


may be used if the cooking is to be on top 


of the stove, or a casserole, if the oven is 
to be used). Place the meat in on top 
_ water to y cover ver tightly an 
simmer about two hours. If desired, 
tomatoes may be poured over the steak 
| the last half-hour of the cooking. 
Potato Surprise 

Mold leftover mashed potatoes around 
slices of cold beef loaf. Dip i in beaten 
and crumbs, and brown in hot fat. I 
there is leftover gravy, it may be served 


_ potatoes may be put in and coo 
the meat, which gives a delicious flavor 


Beef Steak Birds—In Fireless _ 
Cut beef steak from round or flank 
into pieces about the size of a sauce dish. 
Pound into the meat, flour, salt, and 
pepper. Make a bread stuffing of: 


1 cupful of bread crumbs, 4 table- 


_ spoonful of fat, salt, pepper, sage, onion 
and 2 to 3 tablespoonfuls of stock or | 


Spread each piece of meat with 
about 2 tablespoonfuls of stuffi Roll 
and tie with string or skewer with tooth 
picks. Roast in low utensil in baking 
rack between two radiators heated to 
between 450 and 475 degrees. Allow 
two hours for roasting. 


Beef Pot Roast 


Select a 214 or 3 pound cut from chuck 
orrump. Melt suet in bottom of water- 
less cooker or Dutch oven roaster and 
sear meat on all sides. Add salt and 
pepper and other seasonings as onion 
whole pepper, tomato, celery salt, and 


the like. Put on the tight fitting lid, 
lower heat and simmer 1% to 2 hours. 
‘The steam does not escape, but bastes 


the meat and keeps it rom wg te 


During the last hour of — ~ 
wi 


to the potatoes. 

With t the information contained in this 
chart and the ones that will follow it, plus a 
few experiments, any homemaker may gain 


_an enviable reputation for being unusually 


good at coo meats. Information 
added to experiment equals experience; we 


with the potato surprise. hope your experience will be all pleas::re. 
Time for Vegetables 
Preparation to Serve 
Soups: Crack bones and cut Ln into pieces. Add cold water, Soups, 4 to 6 hour:| Turnips 
pint to a pound, bring to season, then simmer......... s, about 2 hours| Potatoes 
Stews: Sear first, add boiling water...............:..... ... Boiling, 3 hours. vi Tomatoes 
Rinse in cold water. Tie ia chaps. Cabbage 
Grind, roll in balls, >alls, season well and brown in hot fat. Cook over). | Onions 
Sear in hetover. Lowerheat,adda littlewater. Covertightly.| 15 to 20 minutes Tomatoes 
Grind. Season wi th pork, onions, etc. Mix with bread crumbs,|.................. Potatoes 
egg, milk. Mold Bake in moderate oven Tomatoes 
be Potatoes 
Tomatoes 
Cooked, chopped, mixed with raisins, apples, suet, spices, etc)... ....2.....0.0c)ecceccucceceecee 
Score, salt, Heat in double boiler and press to extract juice..|................... ...... .... ... 


Made in macy styles and colorings with glass, marble and 


SODEMANNHE HEAT & POWER CO. 
2321 Morgan St. s, Mo. 


“OUTODOOR™ "Auto Tents embody patented features found 
nowhere ¢Made ot Highest Quality; Close Count specially 
wovend l -absolutely water-proof, mildew-proof andshadow- 
proof, Gasbcelle — have se wed in door cloth;come with or 

can be equipped with Cot Transom (pat "d.) 


Combination Picnic Outfit 
side te 
e it anywhere. 


730 Mo. Sangamon St. 


|| FULLER LAWN BROOM 


The ideal tool for 
cleaning lawns and 
shrubd 


to handle: 
and easy 
for cleaning 
aroun bbery. as the 
yeetn do not tear or 
and durable—will last a life time. W. stor 
tive folder 


AGENTS. Write for liberal sales proposition. _ 
THE LAWN BROOM CO., Dept. 5, Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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United States Tent & Awning Co. 
A flexible steel rake—will 
4 
Trial Offer. money. Pay the post- 
FULLER LAWN BROOM for ten days. i? you 
are not satisfied, your money will be refunded. 
and the leading professions, This snd other 


for your 
Lawn and 


Shrubbery 


Contains in concen- 
trated form the 
plant foods and-soil 
sweeteners used by 
professional 


ers, who a on 
lawns and 
No need or a coarse, ool odor- 


ous GARDENER” is. abso- 
lutely ew harmless, clean and easy to 
use. A little a Seg way and produces 
amazing en pounds for 
600 square feet. -pound cans 


(for flowers, ferns, pot plants) and 25-and 
50-pound bags. 


If your dealer doesn’t have it, send coupon 
with $1.00 for a ese bag and leaflet 


on care of lawns shrubbery. 


SHUMWAY’S 
“Pedigreed Bulbs 
All Guaranteed Blooming Size 


Plant a Radiant Garden of Tulips This Fall. 
50 Gian t Darwins .10 variet $1.85 
100 Giant Darwins. . -10 variet 
50 Giant Breeders... 8.varieties $1.90 
100 Giant Breeders... 8 varieties $3.60 


Each will give you a brilliant 
harmonious‘ eff 


Shipped i postage paid 
= ad_ grown) Tulip ) Tuli ate, 
and native grows a Peonies and 


orders advised so as to assure satisfaction 
Early orders 


R. H. SHUMWAY 
Seedsman 


Dept. E Rockford, III. 
(Established 1870) 


INGEE ROSES 


for fall Planting 
Our New Guideta tReseCulturefor 
utumn Editi 
ips, Hyacin 


Shrubs. Bend for. CODY. 
The Dingee & Conserd Co., Box 990, West Grove, Pa. 


B ULBS Wwe sett ron tess 


Big Xmas Box bulbs with Exe ow in 
REE. 
Ind. 
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Conducted by DALE R. VAN HORN 


Bumpers for the 
HE faucets at the kitchen sink often 
cause trouble because they are so ex- 
posed that now and then a dish is 


The correct way to drive a nail. Note the 
position of the forearm 

broken on them. At the ten cent store 
(and at others, too) you will find rubber 
tips used on canes and crutches which. 
sell for five cents each. 

Two of these will fit over the ends of 
the faucets and, when the 


oil which runs down on the outside is 
caught here, thus leaving the can itself 


free from oil. 


| 


The nail should be started at a slight 
angle, with the head away from the 
worker. Swing the er by a free 
arm movement but flex the wrist freely 
and be sure to strike the nail squarely 
each blow. Note in the picture how the 
forearm lies almost parallel with the 
hammer handle. Start the stroke slowly, 
then snap the wrist a moment before ham- 
mer strikes nail. 


Cleaning an Oil-Soaked Belt 


The leather belt which had run a smal] 
generator for several years became so 
an with oil that a constant slip- 
. The belt was 

set on in a box which was then 
filled with whiting. In ten or twelve 
hours the whiting had absorbed nearl 
all the oil. The leather was not Ladaeed. 
In giving this treatment, be sure that the 
— covers both sides of the belt full 


Garden Hose 


rubber, is bored out to allow 
the water to flow, make ad- 
mirable bumpers for the 
faucets at practically no 
cost. Twenty cents will 
equip both hot and cold 
water faucets in the kitchen 
and bathroom. They can 
be removed instantly for 
cleansing. 


Using Crosscut Saw 
An experienced saw user | 


Arrangement 
A neighbor a out a 
ee way to use his garden 
this er. Instead 
of bringing the water pipe 
thru to the outside wall of 
the house (where it is likely 
to-freeze each winter) it ter- 
minates fully two feet from 
the wall in the basement 
and is provided with a hose 
attachment. 

A hole two inches in diam- 


can saw a square cut thru 
a timber several inches 


| thick. But we amateurs 


are inclined to hold the saw “© litttle 
more than plumb.” The best way to in- 
pencil on all four sides, especially if the 
piece to be cut is more one inch 
thick. Then, after a few trials the proper 
angle will come automatically. Note the 
ition of the left hand in the cut. It 
orms a sure grip on the piece and tends 
to steady the worker. To prevent muti- 
lating the work, 
with the left thumb. 


Con Handy 


Always keep on the bench an oi! can 
in which kerosene and medium oil have 
_ mixed. When about to saw green 

ery hard wood, douse the saw 

this solution. When the saw or any 
ba tool is to be put away for some 
time, drop some oil on a and wipe all 
metal parts with it. When honing s 


edged tools, oil the stone at frequent in- — 


tervals. There are a dozen uses for 
a can of oil every day. 

Kerosene is very To pre- 
vent spilling down the spout, a good plan 
: shown. A tin washer, used in laying 


ate hee ng, is uged out and this 
a red half-way At the spout. Any 


A can that stays clean 


first stroke 


eter was cut thru the base- 
ment wall and after the 
hose had been connected 
with the water pipe and drawn thru, a tin 

prevent damage to th one the hole thru 
the concrete was facade th tin, cut 

from a tin can. All he has to _— 


do, 
the garden needs water, is to to draw 
the hose and turn the water on When 


“no longer needed, the slack is dropped 


a bax direstiy below in 


Showing the correct way to hold a board when 
sawing 


Eaves Troughs 
Eaves troughs which have _ 
leak can be effectively repaired 
use of tar or asphalt-impregnated boliding 


—— 
| 
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Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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or roofing paper. The tro must be 


perfectly when repaired. Cut the 
paper into suitable strips then coat the 
inside of the trough with hot asphalt 


and lay the strip upon this, bending it to 


shape before it has had time to harden. 


See that the edge of paper next to the 


roof laps up over the edge and under the 
shingles so that. water cannot get down 
between paper and trough. 


Protecting the Floor When Painting 
When painting mop boards or wain- 
scoting or walls in general, lay a strip of 
aper on the floor, tight the: mop 
board to catch drops of paint. The 
paper can be moved along as the work 


. progresses and, with reasonable care, no 


paint will reach the floor. 


Get a Good Pipe Wrench 

It will pay any home owner to invest 
in a good twelve-inch pipe wrench. Its 
genéral range of usefulness exceeds a 
monkey wrench and it will not cost much 
more. A hoc when would 
give a good to have a capable pipe 
wrench on hand. Get one for just that 
emergency. 

Two wrenches are better than one. For 


a little more you can get the twelve-inch 


and a ten-inch which will enable you to 
unscrew rust-locked joints and make a 
good many repairs. : 

There are thread-cutting tools to con- 
sider, too. If youaresaving for atoolfund, 
better crowd the iteras a little more 
closely and include an adjustable die. 
This tool comes with several dies and only 
one handle. Measure the pipes used in 
then get enough dies to cover 


em 

A pipe cutter isn’t necessary. With a 
easily, tho not quite so quickly. Oo 


pipe wrenches and an adjustable die will 


eliminate a lot of plumber bills, the first 


one of which might more than pay for the» 


tools 3 
Making Old Threads Hold 
Bolt threads which have become worn 
so that the nut cannot be tightened can 
be repaired with copper wire. Wrap the 
smooth wire in the t , one turn for 


each thread and then screw on the nut. 


The copper will “give’’ enough to make 
room for the threads in the nut, yet it 
up all play. to 
get the copper wire too ‘ is can 
also noken water pipes as the copper 
will make a tight joint, especially if it is 
smeared with white lead. 
Enlarging Holes in Wood 

If a hole has been bored thru wood and 

bea small, it can 
y enlarged in the following way: 

Whittle out a hardwood plug cialestbe 

round and a snug (but not tight) fit for 


the hole. Bore a small hole thru this | 


the full length. 

Then with brace and the larger bit start 
to bore out the hole again. When the 
threaded tip of the bit bites into the 
hardwood, the whole plug turns in the 


hole, thus guiding the bit and keeping 


the new hole true and straight. 


Repairing a Door Knob 
_ If a screw holding a door knob in place 


_ breaks off in the squared rod, drill out the 


imbedded piece and repair with an 

cotter j 

indefinitely. 
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LDS PUMPS 
AND WATER SYSTEMS 
Comfort—from 
Running Water 


A Goulds Autowater system puts 
comfort into country life. 

This simple and inexpensive water 
‘system brings every convenience to 
the bath, kitchen, laundry, gara 
and grounds that a city water supply 
can give. With it suburban homes, 

farms, summer cottages and camps 
can have running. water every day, 
24 hours a day, without lifting a 
finger. | 3 

The Autowater is an independent 
automatic electric driven unit, 
assembled and ready for use. 

Every home and farm has its in- 
dividual water problem. Bring yours 
to Goulds or to a Goulds dealer. 

| Our advice is yours for the asking. 

| | | It has saved money for thousands of 

| i Goulds Pumps and Water Systems 

= are of many types, sizes and capaci- 

| 


ties, adapted to every d 
il 
i 8 


Goulds Autowater System. Two 
capacities. 180 and 360 gallons © 


the home or farm. 


Write for booklet giving details of our com- 
plete line of electric and engine driven pumps 
and water systems for every need. 


Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Branches 


Atlanta Chicago New York Pittsburgh 
Boston Houston Philadelphia Washington — 


Pipeless 
“No Insures BetterHeating 
Cold Gir’, With Less Fuel 


asy tolnstall 
in Old or New Homes _ 


The Special Summit Installation which prevents all cold 
air drafts over your floors is the big outstanding feature 
of this splendid heating plant. | 


There are two te cold air return registers, and 
through these weglakann the cold air is returned to the 
furnace where it is hea purified and‘ re-distributed 
throughout the building. | 


This system of installation was originated and perfected 
by us—and it has gained for the Summit Pipeless the 
endorsement of experienced heating engineers and 
building contractors. 
‘Summit Engineering Service is Free. Send us your 
problems and we will direct you to our nearest dealer 
where the Summit system of heating will be thoroughly 
demonstrated to you. : 


Summit FoundryCo 


Geneva, 


Burlin igton Basket Bldg 


urlinaton, « loua 
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Cherries in the Garden 
E have been very successful with 
the few cherry trees which we have 
in our back yard garden and we 
attribute much of our success to the fact 
that we have always pruned, sprayed and 
fertilized our trees with great care. 
For fertilizing we have found nitrate 
of soda very effective. We use about 


four pounds of nitrate of soda to each tree, 


ing it in crystal form about five feet 
from the trunk of the tree. This is done 
in the spring after pruning, and the rains 
wash the nitrate into the soil. Our 
cherries are always extra large and of a 
fine quality.—L. M., Indiana. 


Raspberries in a City Garden 


I have one row of black raspberries | 


about sixty feet long and a row of red 
taspberries about fifty feet long, used 
gery much as a hedge on the edge of a 
terrace on a city lot to hide the alley. 

I do not claim ‘to be much of a fruit 

wer, but I remember when a boy 
fring west of St. Louis along in the 
zeventies I used to help the neighbors 
pick berries. They would clip the young 
wth of the black raspberries just 
ore berries were ripe, about thirty to 
thirty-six inches high, when new shoots 
would spring out from the sides in long 
slender vines, reaching to the ground an 
taking root, in this way making new 
ts for transplanting if desired. Then 
in the fall of the year, these vines would 
be trimmed or cut about eight inches 
from the parent vine, which would bear 
fruit the following year. 

The red raspberries throw out new 
shoots from the roots and must be kept 
in check or they will spread over more 
territory than you may wish. The canes 
of the red ones should be allowed to get 


full growth and cut back: late in the fall, 
after leaves have dro to from thirty 
to thirty-six inches high. and let them 


come as thick as they will. As the old 


‘eanes die out and bear only one year, the: 


old wood ‘must be trimmed out at thesame 
time the new canes are being trimmed. 

From the black and red berries now 
three to four years old and being alto- 

ther 110 feet long in a single row, we 
fast year picked ninety-six quarts of 
berries. 

I use the lus grass cuttings for a 
mulch to keep the ground mellow and the 
weeds down.—. A. Illinois. 


Advantages of Plums 

There is no fruit, I believe, more popu- 
lar for jelly-making than the native 
American plums. ether they be wild 
loons or small, they possess 

that acidity and tang of the 
ekin that places them in a class by them- 
eelves for jelly-making. These natives 


have been sold alongside of the “big 


blues” from Idaho and the bright orange- 
colored Burbanks of California and 
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— and brought very nearly as 
much per pound when put up in attrac- 
tive pac It is their jelly-making 
qualities, however, that give these 


natives their advantages over the desert 
plums from the Pacific coast states. 


These latter varieties have their special 


= oye use and for eating from 
and, as also for canning or preserving 
whole. The Lombard and Yellow Egg 
are well known European varieties that 
have these same fleshy characters. The 
Abundance and Wickson are two — 
types of the Japanese plums that have 
been planted over wide latitudes across 
the continent but have proved a partial 
failure thruout all the great Middle West 
and North Central states. So also have 
most of the European varieties been dis- 


FALL PLANTED FRUITS 
There are some decided advantages 
in fall planting of fruit trees and bushes, 
particularly on well-drained, well- 
settled land, and especially with hardy 
fruits like apples, pears, and the like. 
In the more northern sections, where 
winters are particularly severe, there is 
advantage in fall plantings. 
more open autumn prevails the 
trees have a chance to become estab- - 


til 
fall. 
avery: 

pe, get 
y so that the day 
they 


showing’ 


inting as‘to hardiness and longevity. 
these foreign sorts make a 
’ from the colored fruit plates. 
The style of tree, because of its strong 
limbs and upright habit of | hem a 
peals to the city or suburban Gohavako 
want something attractive for their fruit 
gardens, but the end of such trees, as 
shown by their fruits, is sometimes a 
failure.—L. O. W.,. Nebraska. 


Success With Pears 


There is no fruit on our acreage that we 
enjoy more than we do our We 
have found that pear trees blight worse 


when they grow vy so we try to keep 


our trees in strong, healthy growth but do 
not ag them to a sappy, — 
growt overpruning, 0 
tiling. | | 

We watch the trees carefully for blight 
and cut out all diseased parts immedi- 
ately. I always carry a bottle of alcohol 
with me when cutting out diseased 
and tools after 
each amputation since the blight is easily 
carried from one tree to another.— 
L. C. G., Ohio. 


tard 


Five Fruits on One Tree 


For the benefit of the small lot home- 
owner a new idea is being worked out in 
oe by Walter Scott of Los 

es. 

pon one tree in his back yard he is 
growing peaches, plums, almonds, apri- 
cots, and prunes. Indeed, he declares the — 
peaches are of four distinct varieties, the 
almonds of two kinds, and other fruits 
of one kind only. The original part of the 
tree is peach and it is about ten old. 
All.of the products are of size and 
most excellent in flavor and quality. 

The grafting of the parent stock began 
in the spring of 1921 when plum, apricot 
and a different kind of h were in- 
serted. They did so well that the next 
spring almonds, prunes and still a third | 
kind of peach was inset. All have grown 
so thriftily and borne so well—the plum 
alone wo Sous growth but setting on no 
fruit as yet—that Mr. Scott plans to add 
a fine specimen of nectarine in the coming 
a he may have the entire 
peac y growing from one root. 

All the ay have set fruit this past 
season save the plum and it made the 

growth. The apricot branches 
bore ninety-eight “cots” after thinning 
and the original peach stock produced 
five of peaches. Either one 
would be a fine record for a pouns tree 
and proves that the oes not re- 
California. 


Dwarf Fruit Trees 

A few years ago we purchased from a 
nearby nursery several fruit trees. One 
of them was a dwarf cherry tree. It 
stands about four to five feet high and is 
six feet in diameter—shaped like a huge 
green ball. It makes very little new 
coe each year. Each spring it looks 

e a big snowball with white blooms 
and is quite as beautiful in July when 
laden with dark red cherries in among the 

n Iléaves. We have enjoyed this tree . 
or its real beauty as well as for the cher- 
ries of which we gather from three to five 
gallons each year. 

The tree is so small we put mosquito 
netting all over it to prevent the birds | 
from getting the fruit. (We have plenty 
of other food for the birds.) We are firm 
believers in fruit in the home garden and 
always try to have a succession of fruit all 
summer.—H. M. A., Missouri. 


Fruit Questions Answered 


We will be glad to send promptly, in- 
formation concerning any fruit 
to any reader. Letters are usually an- 
swered the same day as received. Our 
editors have access to a complete library — 
containing full information on selection 


of varieties, soil requirements, planti 
every kindred 


fruit questions, lives on his own fruit 
farm. Let him help you.—Editor. 
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lished in the fall and start off in the 
spring with a rush. Another advan- 
tage is that you can get the best choice 
of trees in the fall. 
However, be sure that trees are 
thoroly matured, and trees that 
| 
= 
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A New England Colonial 


House 
Continued from page 19 | 


Charles E. Cutler of Westbury, Con- 
necticut, is known as an experienced and 


practical designer of smaller homes 
y those showing eastern Coloni 
influence but suitable for construction 
in almost any section of the country. 
There are a n 
this first plan in the new series, as de- 
signed by Mr. Cutler, which makes it 
most unusual and interesting. The eleva- 
tion of the house has been designed in 
the 1 dignified Colonial style of 
English influence, using siding, with roof 
in either wood, slate or composition 


, ——* and chimney of local stone or 


brick 

But its greatest interest lies in the 
provision for the future enlargement of 
the house and its interior arrangement 
with a view to well balanced and artistic 
“livability,” as well as the man aay eens 
for built-in conveniences and labor-saving 
features. As primarily peers the de- 


calls for five rooms and 


dining room or additional bedroom down- 
stairs and another bedroom upstairs, 
having proper approaches planned for 
in advance. 

This primary arrangement of the house 
is well worth careful study. A small en- 


try is provided with convenient coat 
closet, and ‘passing into the living room 


provide excellent cross ventilation. 


the distinguishing feature is the large 
fireplace with inglenook pest built-in 
seats. This room is lighted at one side by 
a five-section casement window, and a 
door is provided at the end 
of the room opening onto ving 
rch. Flanking this door are built-in 
books closets. the living room small 
of the house and to the dining space 
which is arranged with built-in seats arid 
a refectory type table. A small cold room 
is provided off the kitchen with re- 
frigerator located so that ice may be de- 
livered from the entry porch. sub- 
division of the service section allows also 
space for an extra lavatory, while a 
linen closet with a laundry chute is con- 
veniently located on the floor. 
One of the three bedrooms upstairs is 
pee with an open fireplace. ill 
closet room. Attention is 
ed to the provision made for 
a bedroom extension above the future 
di reached by cutting a door 
cpposite othe oq Tabi closet where the window 
is located at the end of the upstairs hall. 
Every room has been so d as to 
house, as planned, would be practical for 
construction in. almost any section of 
these United States} with the builder 


taking into consideration localized con- |. 


ditions so far as heating plant, excavation, 
insulati — requirement and the are 
concern 


Bird Bath 


Mrs. John Paul Jones, a Missouri sub- | 


scriber, writes as follows: “I have a bit 
of good information for bird lovers who 
cannot afford an expensive bird bath. 
A very inexpensive bath may be quickly 


and easily made by scoo ing out a hole | tors: 


in the ground, and then g three parts 
of gravel and one of cement, thus having 
a concrete bath, which will serve for bo 


and purposes.” 


of points .about 
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Was the Beginning of a 


: Can You Use $500 Extra; 


How to turn a delightful pastime or ‘‘hobby”’ 
into extra money . 


Would you like to have $500 to $1,000 extra every year? 
There is way that you oan earn it easily and the work 


enjoyable than you 


more pleasant and can imagine. Better 
still, it may be done at odd hours, with very little extra effort. 
and. ad small investment. . 
garden lovers have found the secret to a 1 
that nets them a snug sum 
that Sa life s6 much more enjoyable. In fact, in ma 
owners developed 
grown so large and so 
else and concentrated their entire time upon it. 


that gives them those many little things 


their ‘‘side line’”’ until has 
table that they have ava up al) 


Callahan Greenhouses, machine built in units 
ving Business are co of the finest cypress and are complete in. 
Callahan owners have pees x that in their green- 


“‘Gem”’ Greenhouse (10° x 15” 


usiness 
We weer’ PA ae to ship us a “National” now, market at hi 
From prospering florist in is to net 
a 
town of 


—s but who, much to their sur- Book—in 

ound it wes an easy matter Callahan 

to oge* everything they could grow at business. 
high to their neighbors and towns- 
peo make to $1,000 a year 


flowers or out-of-season vegetables for which there is a ready 


You, too, can quickly make an 
return two or three times the amount of your investment“; 

If you have the knack of growing things—if you enjoy working 

with plants a flowers—then write us 

ures 


‘Greenhouse and start a 


The T. J. Callahan Co., 


intensive cultivation—may be raised quantities ek 


prices. They hav ve 
to $1,000 a year by just a li attention im ede 


Callahan 


today for The Greenhouse 


profitable, "independent 
409 Stout St. Dayton, Ohic 


type it shows 


— >| BULBS. FOR FAL FALL PLANTING PLANTING 


CHURCHES, CLUBS, 
LADIES’ AIDS! 


Do you need money? 


Any Church, Ladies’ Aid, Sunday 
School, American Legion Post or ye 
W.C.A., 


prin out, without any 


You will be agreeably surprised to 
learn how easy it will ‘fs for your or- 
ganization to get the amountof money 
= need. Hundreds of organizations. 

ve already taken advantage of our 
offer and have been unusually suc- 
cessful. Write us today. 


Better Homes and Gardens 


Des Moines, Iowa 


**Pheasants Eye’’. Very sweet scented— 


AC. for 12. Poet's Narcisus, 
50 — for planting in - woods and 


for late cutting. Order our | | 


Robust grower—fine late bloomer. Cup of yellow— 
rim of orange-scarlet. Add for postage twenty five 
cents per dozen, $1.25 per hundred. 
Write for catalog 
Geo. Lawler, Gardenville, Tacoma, Wash. 
** American Bulbe—Superior Quality’”’ 


BERRY and FLOWER PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY plants for 
planting ; runner Strawberry plants, Black- 


Your cheice of any of the following bulbs at greatly reduced prices 


y Show th r on . 
\eties and Ey yea our display of Officanalis va.- 


3-5 eyes on each division, taken from 3 

_kind for successful ting. 
mica) and De Luxe va~ 


Fall alogue now read ll pages 

MAY SEED & NURSERY 

410 May Building, 


Bulbs For Fall Planting 


2 Special postpaid offers 


25 Tulips assorted colors $1.00 
Single Early Tulips 1.00 

12 Large Hyacinths 1.00 
60 Crocus 1.00 
3 Named Peonies. All different 1.00 


| 


Bs a Ay 
light 
‘ The T. J. Callahan Co. has devised a plan of building coz; 
yreenhouses that lessens their cost and the labor of erectior 
ri 
| | 
I 
We have many other instances of 
who have Callahan 
reenhouses simply with the idea of 
propagating plants for ea putdoo! 
| / “THE GREENHOUSE BOOK” SENT FREE - 
" 
The T. J. Callahan Co., 
Your advertisement in Better Homes and Gardens 
has interested me. Send me “The Greenhouse 
Book’’. é 
8 Choice Peonies, fine large roots, each one a different ve- 
12 Coole Irie one di erent variety selection 
: Lily . 
Send 
| onder or check, with your onder, We 
tO Most lots of 25 bulbs will 
8 roots, they are extra large. 
is easi If your order amounts to $5.00 will your . | | 
_ We have one of the! | 
Our 
10g sunt Bargain list and descriptive Cate- 
BABCOCK PEONY GARDENS, R. F. D. Jamestown, Y 
BUY YOUR BULBS 
from EARL MAY 
I have the finest 
ready for shipment in September 
| ¢~ Buy Peonies Direct From The Grower * 
Vi perfection and to give the roots unusual ma | 
offer aco 
| 
Wa vieties—Reds, 3 and variegated. 
May’: 3 to 1 Guarantee 
true to color and name or 2 
f or October—the best months f 
Catalogue Free. | 
| Catalog listing all kinds Tulips, Hyacinths, Narciaesus, 
Iris, Peonies, “Lilies, ete., sent free. 
drinking The Edgewater Farms, Box 335A, Sterling, Hil, : 


+ 
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AUTUMN PLANTING 


Iris, of all kinds, Peonies and Evergreens, 
(coniferous) are best planted in the autumn. 
Peonies will thrive for many years without 


. deteriorating, if properly planted. Iris need 


separating only when the plants become too 


Plants of the kind mentioned should have 
the ground well prepared, deeply dug o— 
ing the top soil on top, over a considerable 
8 , more than required for setting the 
> sare This allows the delicate new roots 
to = and the plants to make strong 
growth. 

As soon as the planting is finished, around 
Iris and Peonies insert an inch or two from 
the stem, three or four Stim-U-planT 
tablets, using a trowel or stick to get them 
about an inch under the surface. Around 
Evergreens set them out a foot from the 
stem, using six or eight under each tree, 
following this rule on other shrubs or trees. 
The tablets are superior to any other form of 


plant-food because they give control by a | 


definite unit of food of a standard formula, 


andeliminate any chance of burning through 
overfeeding. They are sold by seedmen and nursery- 

, and are manufactured by the Thomas 
Cilisoes Corporation of Long Island City, N. Y. A 
medium sise box is delivered by mail for seventy- 
fiye cents or sufficient for a season’s su . for i- 
mary gardens,for three dollars and a and this is 
the cheapest way to buy them. 

Fall bulbs, Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi and Crocus, 
etc. seldom receive the care they should have when 
planted. whether in the garden orin pots or boxes. 

utdoors,insert a tablet six inches to a foot apart 
along the row. In pots use one tablet to each large 
bulb, such as the first three n med and one tablet for 
each three bulbssuch as Crocus. The t will be, 
larger, more brilliant colored flowers. 

se the tablets throughout the winter for all house 
plants to make them thrive. They are odorless, clean, 
etainiess and easily without any fussy mixing. 
They may also be used for making liquid ertiliser if 
this is desired, by dissolving them—four tablets to the 
gallon of water. 


Earp-Thomas Cultures Corporation 
Long Island City, N. Y. | 
“due Frower Grower” 
_ Unique among monthly magazines 
futher Burbank says:— 
*‘No other so thoroughly practical, well 
edited, and generally interesting. 

TH: FLOWER GROWER is al lthat the name im- 
plies AND MORE. It tells al labout flowers and it tells 
many other things of interest to those who aspire to bet- 
and more beautifu Isurroundin It 
teaches balanced activities and a sane perspective. 

Departmentsfor the Rose, Dahlia, Iris, Peony , Glad- 
many other heiptuland interesting t hin An editorial 
department and an editoria cy, which is strangel 
tackingin most magazines. 
pages. Yearly subscription $1.50. $2.00 af 


Off: e___12 Iris grownin Editors own en,—all 
good,—with ull detatis for 


t and culture, post >and a year’s subscription 
both for $2.00. Irises are hardy northern 


gtown sorts— you cannot fail. 
loom, read THE 


Piant the I watch them grow and b 


FLOWER GROWER and see what happens 
Madison Cooper, Editor, 20 Court Street, ux a TY. 


Your Garden Should Have 
An Iris Section! 


Iris Collection consists of over a thousand varie- 
ties, some of which cost more than fifty dollars each, and 
from April until tate June our Gaiden revels in the beauty 
of Iris Bicom with the wonderful shades and combina- 
tions of white, cream, mauve, rose, pink, , wine, 

ellow, orange, bronze, gold, blue, lavender, violet, 
ittac, and urple. In order te acquaint with this 
versatile flower, we are making the following intro- 
ductory offers: 
One root each of five different varieties of 
Irises (all correctly labeled) prepaid for. . $1 00 
’ One root each of 12 different varieties of 
Iris (all correctly labeled) postpaid for. . $2.00 
We will be glad to mail you our 


complete Iris Price List 


THE IRIS GARDENS 
BOX 390 VAN WERT, OHIO 


14 fine mixed 60c. 100, $3.50. 4 differ- 


IRIS ent choicelabeled 50c. 12 fine Tulips35c. 
Postpaid. Froelich, Barrington, Ill. 
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to Table 


FLORENCE TAFT EATON 


BLESSINGS oe as they take 
their flight,’’ and surely the delectable 
vegetables with which the fall gardens 
overflow never seem so delicious or are 
valued so highly as just now, and a little 
later, when we feel that a sudden frost 
may at any moment put an end to them 
all. There are many attractive and 
different arrangements and combinations 
of these vegetables whereby the ow — 
ing may prove as tempting as ‘ 
Belen 

Cook tender beet greens and chop very 
fine; season highly with salt, pepper and 
liberally with butter, and press in a 
buttered ring mold. Unmold on‘a chop 
plate and fill the middle with small beets 
or tender beets of any.size, sliced, over 
which pour the following sauce: One 
tablespoonful each of vinegar and sugar, 
two of butter, and a saltspoonful of salt 
—all heated in a.small saucepan until 
boiling hot. Surround the edge with 
thinly sliced hard-boiled egg, set in the 
oven a moment and serve. If you plan 

our vegetable garden as we do, you will 
ve small young beets until the very 
last of the season, and the greens will be 
as tender in October as in June; if not, 
spinach or chard chopped very fine may 
be substituted for the beet greens. 
Hot Tomato Cups . 

Slice off the stem ends of fine a 
tomatoes, scoop out middles, spri 
with-a little salt and sugar, and fill with 
unceoked cut-off corn, scored down 
the thiddle of rows and just brought to a 
boil with the removed tomato pulp, which 
has been cooked five minutes and highly 
seasoned; just enough tomato should be 
used to moisten the corn slightly. Put 
half a teaspoonful of butter on top of 
each cup, sprinkle with buttered crumbs, 
and bake in a hot oven until tomatoes are 
cooked and crumbs brown. Serve on 
rounds of buttered toast, over which the 
juice remaining in the pan has been 
poured; garnish with crisp bacon as a 
main dish, or serve nee the bacon as 
an accom ing vegetable. 

Select small, delicate crookneck squashes 


and, removing the soft middle, cut the 


remainder into half-inch dice, and cook in 
salted water until tender. Drain very 
thoroly ere in a buttered glass baking 
dish, add a tablespoonful or so of butter, 
toss lightly, and pour over the squash 


enough good cheese sauce to moisten 
well. Grate more cheese over the top and 
set in a hot oven a few minutes until © 
cheese is melted and golden in color. 
Tomato and Summer Squash, Saute 

Select large, firm, ripe tomatoes and a 
summer squash that will make slices of 
about the same diameter. Slice the un- 
peeled tomatoes in thick slices, and the 
squash in rather thinner ones. Dip all 
in flour highly seasoned with salt, pepper, _ 
and sugar, and brown richly in bacon fat, 
keeping the bacon hot. Be sure that the 
squash is well cooked; it will take longer 
than the tomato; neither should be brok- 
en. Arrange on a hot platter in rings of 


overlapping slices of the alternate vege- 


tables, and pour around—not over—them 
the following sauce: Pour one liberal 
cupful of thin cream or top milk in the 
unwashed frying pan, scraping off the 
“brown,”’ and thicken with two table- 
spoonfuls each of butter and flour melted 
together; stir until smooth and season to 
taste. Garnish with the bacon and serve 
as a main dish. The browned slices of 


the vegetables, arranged alternately, may 
urg or 


as a for 
other steak or chops, omitti cream. 


An ordi enough dish, say you, but 
have you exhausted the possibilities of 
stuffed peppers? There is nothing better 
for a lunch or supper dish. them 
thus: Halve large sweet ones the long 
way, remove seeds, and boil five minutes. 
Drain, lay closely in a shallow buttered 
ne baking dish, and fifteen minutes 

ore wished, fill ‘with a mixture of 
creamed sweetbreads and cooked or 
tiny lima beans. Sprinkle tops with well- 
buttered crumbs and set in a hot oven 
until a rich brown. It will take about ten 
minutes. Serve immediately. : 
icious Fall 

A variety of these may be made by 
jellying any sort of leftover vegetables or 
combinations of vegetables diced or cut 
in tiny fancy shapes, in tomato puree to 
which gelatine has been added (pro 
tion of gelatine to liquid as directed on 
the package), cooling in small molds and 


‘unmolding on lettuce or endive; top each - 


mold with stiff mayonnaise, ish witl 
sliced hard-boiled or stuffed eggs if 
for a main dish, and serve. 


Hot tomato cups are unusual and good 
| 
ee ad are guaranteed 
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Bes Continued from page 25 
and glorious feeling” when you have 
company. 


math to look forward to when the supper 
guests depart! — 
You are not burdened with dish towels 
to wash and dry. | | 
You _— hands and can look 
upon yo as. an engineer in 
standing rather than a scullion. You 
able to see that the dishwasher, with its 
sister, the clcthes washing machine, has 
helped to dignify home labor. : 
ou will probably save the esteem of 
your husband or sons, as as your 


own, for men never like to see a woman 


with rough hands and they always hate 
to have her de to wash dishes before 
ing to bed tho they hate even more to 
fein do then! So this machine can be a 
home saver and keeper in the loveliest 

way in the world. 3 : 
en, too, while the dishes are being 


washed you can do other thingsand by the 


time your dishes are washed you will have 
been enabled to tidy up the kitchen, feed 


- the baby, or any other n thing. 
Some dishwashers have been oe unto 


by affixing a time clock which will turn 
off the current at the proper time, so that 
if you are upstairs or down in the base- 
ment you can feel you are not er 
electricity nor over-using a good friend. 
ss the way, unless you treat any 
and of your equipment even as you 
would treat a friend you will never 
hove 


ve. 

Man er to have the dish- 
wun ae and use it as a tray 
would be used. In this way you would 
roll it to the table and deposit the dishes 
therein, and then roll it back to the 
water supply. 


umbing , sor it is simpler to carry 
dishes to the dishwasher to carry 
water to the and siphon it 


out. 

You wal bere : dishes in 
the dishwasher, so-don’t think that this 
is a peculiar thing when you get a mach- 
ine! There is a certain amount of work 
attached to any process, but the process 
of mechanical washing is cleaner and 
more self-respecting and more sanitary 
than the hand method. 

The dishwasher cannot polish silver 
and ~ but while the china is washi 
and drying you can get this chore out o 
the way. Many a dishwasher 
sold by leaving out a discussion of polish- 


‘ing, and then when the machine failed to 
polish 


ish, its buyer was dismayed and disa 
pointed with her eaten Many of the 
makers mention this lately, however, and 


it is the wisest thing todo. 
_ Water is dishwashing’s first law! The 


best dishwashers require enough but not 
too much water. me have overflow 
valves which prevent the use of too much 
— In — summer, if you don’t want 

start your hot water system going you 
can heat a few kettles of water po use 
this in your dishwasher. Only about 


_ eight quarts for washing and six for rins- 


You will need the domestic size. The 
are made for large as well as for email 
kitchens or pantries and the prices are 


not excessive, 


~ 


It is really pleasurable to 
entertain when you have no mean after- — 
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your copy today 


"ONLY 


bona Never betore tie there euch money 

Above All ElseQUALITY 
There are over 200 styles and sizes—new heating 
stoves, beautiful new gas stoves, attractive new 


both pipe and. pi 


We have never before offered so much for’so little. Never 
shown. ‘You will want this interesting — hundreds upon hundreds 
of thousands of will i ‘ 


Cash or Easy Terms FURNACES 


plans and 
Quick 24-hour shipments. Low freight rates to all “ Safe delivery uarante 
$100,000 Bond Guarantee 


piece thip catalog is to you 


our q y our ou 
approval test—could anything be fairer than that? 


during this great sale. Remember: bough 
scarcely miss money. Don’t wait a day. Write 
for thiscatalognow. Prices may advance any time. 


A Kalamazoo 


Relaxing After Meals | 
Catalog | 
New 1eatures : 
“list out - 
24 Years in Business , 
Here’s wonderful_news! The greatest Kalamazoo YY 
| DOWN . 
er wee fees minum ware. You will see new designs and new features. 
Satisfied Customers 
4 
method — 
“Factory-to-You Prices” 
the largeststove, and furnace factory” 
| | in the world selling direct to the consumer 
Money—24-Hour Shipments 
4 
i comfortable all winter. W saved SS 
Gas dition. and wich we could 
Ouly os You gars 
Down sider eaved nearly 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Manutacturers > ; 
Rochester Ave., Katamazee, Mich. // 
Sse, 


4 


2 
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Living dini 

2bed oma, Kitchen, bath. d 4 

plans, some with pan- 

ining alcoves, grade 

idecellar entrances. 
Catalog. 


orches, grade and 
e cellar entrances, 
two bedrooms. 


en, pantry, ooms, 
clothes closets, bath. Semi- 
staircase and rear porch. 
Four bedroom plan with grade 
cellar entrance at same price. 


Here’s your opportunity to a 

high apartment rentale. Build 
this home yourself. Twomen can 
build it in a week, Our instrue- 


tions explain e step. Five 
plans shown in catalog. 


utch Colonial for wide 
lots or narrow cor- 

ner lots. Full ceiling 

heights entire 

sewing room, columned 

and inset front entrance. 


Price includes all lumber cut to fit; highest 


énterior eae siding, floorin x win dows, 
doors, ts, hardware, nails, 
with complete and dra pa 
our station. Permanent Homes— 
to choose fiom. Write nearest mill ¢ 
for Money-Saving Aladdin Catalog No. 306. 
BAY CITY 
The ALADDIN C °3 MICHIGAN 


Wilmington, North Carolina; Portland Ore.; Terente; Oat 


Cc H C K S 6c UP 
Free page cat. gives quan- 


Cc 


Purebred. All kinds. No culls. 
Catalog F 


Poultry 
Boz we. . Windsor, Me. 


nd Gardens is for sale es all news 
aeighbor and friends 


CHD 


; Stands, the word oa toyour 


_ that do not add to 
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A flock of fifty hens that proved profitable 


A Backyard Poultry Flock 


C. C. HERMANN 


RACTICALLY every householder 
has a back yard of some size and 
in a good many cases that back yard 
is growing weeds 
and other things 


the value of the 
property or the 
prosperity of the 
property holder. 
Why not turn the 
vacant space into 
a little business 
venture that has 
a profit tied to it? 
Every home uses 
eggs and the larg- 
est percentage of 
them go into the 
market for eggs. 
Of course the only 
way to supply 
eggs is to have 
hens that will lay 
them. Here is the 
record of Mr. A. 
R. Harris living at 
1201 Baltimore 
Street, Waterloo, 
Iowa. There is 
nothing very pretentious about this flock 
and equipment, just a moderate size flock, 
and most of the work done by Mr. Harris 


during the odd hours that he has found. 


The interior of the poultry house 


available. The photographs show the 
house built by Harris and some of his 
flock of White Leghorns.» Another picture 
shows the interior 
of the house with 
the nests in the 
foreground. The 
house is 10x24 feet 
and the actual cost 
was $75. Another 
initial investment 
made for the start 
$21 for 200 
eggs, and a 200- 
egg incubator and 
brooder. The to- 
tal cost was around 
$150. 

The March egg 
production from 
52 hens was 1,092 
eggs, a daily aver- 
age of 35 eggs or 
67.3 percent egg 
yield. The feed- 
ing cost for the 
flock was $0.32 per 
day or $0.006 per 

For set- 
he re- 
ceives’ ‘$7 per 100 eggs ys or market 
eggs whatever the market h a, prs to be. 
lance at these figures show that 

small poultry flocks pay. 


To prevent whitewash from peeling 
and thus providing a good hiding place 
for mites, add one pound of stick glue, 
dissolved in hot water, and a handful 
of salt to each five gallons of whitewash 
and apply warm. This may be made an 
effective disinfectant by adding one pint 
of carbolic acid to each five — of 
mixture. 


Now is the time to be inane some of 
the young cockerels for table use or for 
the market. A good fattening ration is 
composed of equal parts of cornmeal and 
bran mixed to a batter with sour 
milk. Feed three times daily and give 
all that can be eaten up in twenty min- 
utes. Do not feed mu 
the first day. 


of this mixture 


When inspecting chickens at night the 


_ flashlight is the best light to use since its 
rays will disturb only a few birds instead 


of the whole flock. 


Are you planning on lighting your 
poultry house with artificial light this 
winter? This is coming more and more 
into favor with poultry raisers each year. 
The number of extra eggs you get will 
more than pay the cost of installing the 


lights. 


be fed either ik or sour 
with good results, but do not 
change from one to the other. For this 
reason it is more convenient to feed sour 
milk. If milk is not eas ney beef- 
scraps may be substitu 


40 
| 
AIADDIN 
work, hardware, labor. 
G-Room 
AIADDIN'™ 
7-Room? 
AIADDINAE« 
4-Room > 
ATADDIN 
| 
4 
Dutch Colonial with fall ceil- 
(ngs first and second floors. Pe 
14° x 22 living room, large din- 
ing room, kitchen, three bed- | 
cooms, bath, linen and clothes ee 
12-Room 
A*ADDIN 
Potter Redybilt Poultry Houses 
You can Portable Houses, Coops 
ment cheaper than you can fe SC 
€esy te set up and takedown. 
| nests, etc.) $3 up. Makes it easy 
— and inexpensive to start in the 
, chicken business. Send 4c stamps 
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Get Your Family Roots Into — 


Own Soil 


Continued from page 12 
palatial estate ve 
starved to death. No man should buy a 

lace so expensive that he can’t ‘‘carry”’ 
it comfortably, nor one so and showy 
that he can’t keep it in trim, but as 
between renting a showy place and own- 
ing a modest one I’d prefer to own the 
modest one every time. 
Neither do I think it reckless or bad 
licy to buy a place and give a mortgage 


or a large part of the purchase price. A | 


mortgage, while it continues to exist, is a 
fair deal all around; for the lender it is 
a safe loan with good security, and for the 


- borrower it is an incentive to save and 


. Indeed, for many men a mortgage 
18 4 factor of safety, for it insures that the 
taxes and insurance are kept up. It is my 
opinion that if a man is able to pay the 
interest on the mortgage, 
other necessary expenses, , etc., he 
should ‘‘own his own” even if he can pay 
down but a few hundred dollars on a 
house. 

There is but one other thing I’d like 
to emphasize, after a 

t many years. two houses stan 

by them “A” and “B”’— 
the house that is best suited to your needs 
is the best house for you to buy. The 
house ‘“‘B”’ may be for sale for $10,000 
and be worth $12,000, and not quite suit 
you. Don’t take it; instead of taking 
“B”’ take house “A”’ even tho $10,000 is 
asked for it and it is worth only $9,500, if 
house “‘A”’ is exactly suited to your needs. 
The house, before you buy it, is only a 
“house,” but after you buy it it is your 
“home.” It is fine to feel that you have 
paid $10,000 for a house you can sell for 
$12,000, but it is a lot finer to feel that 
you have bought a house that just suits 


you, no matter what it cost or what you . 
can get for it. 


en I talk of the added happiness 
that comes from “owning your own” I 
don’t mean anything at all about buying 
a piece of property with the idea of selling 
it tomorrow, or next week, or ten years 
from now, or ever, When you set forth to 
“own your own” don’t just go out to 
“buy a house.” You did not choose 
your wife with any idea that you could 
sell her again for a $2,000 advance in 
sixty days. You did not choose your 


husband with the idea that you could 


trade him another husband and a 
pce you painted him and repaired his 


roof. 
Choose your home as you choose your 


- wife—or husband—and with the inten- 


tion of living in it many long and satisfied 
years. When you have found that par- 
it! You'll be glad 
you did. 


_ Insecticides, Fungicides and Appliances 
is the title of a new book (John Wiley and 
Sons) which covers every phase of fruit 
pest control. While intended primarily 
as a text book for the large grower, it is, 
nevertheless, an essential reference work 
for the amateur. In addition to complete 
information on the various types of 
insecticides, fungicides and their uses, it 
subject of spraying and dusting: It is 
not a book to be read lightly, but a book 
to go to for help when the fruit 
grower, whether essio or ama- 


teur, sorely needs it. Price $3 net. 


much after he has | 
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A Super-keen 
Biade for 


How to | 
get it. | 


( 
NEW blade for every shave—that’s what 
the patented stropping feature brings 
men who use the Valet AutoStrop Razor. 


And a super-keen blade, too, because we’ve 
discovered a way to insure a barber’s edge. 
This is the greatest invention, men say, 
in shaving history. A few seconds of 
automatic stropping restores our blade to 
new-like keenness. 

This wonderful razor can be stropped, used 
for shaving, then cleaned without removing 
the blade. Now you can have a barber's 
shave in your own home every day. 
Once over. No “pulling.” No 
skin irritation. You'll agree that 
you've never experienced such 


WValetA 


Every Shavell 


Fstrop Razor 


an easy, comfortable shave before. 
Why should you continué with aless efficient 
razor? Why not learn the pleasure and econ- 
omy of using the Valet AutoStrop Razor? 
With it, each blade lasts three or four times 
as long as the ordinary blade and the last 
shave is perfect. We spent a fortune to 
develop this great idea. ; 
Don’t. delay getting acquainted with this 
new-day way of shaving. Men everywhere are 
adopting it because they appreciate 
mechanical improvements. It costs you only 
$1 (some sets are priced up to $5) 
_ to buy a Valet AutoStrop Razor 
and end discomfort. For sale 
at dealers. 


Fine Coaster Wagon Given 


Here is just big, 
strong, running, 
| Coaster Wagon for 
which you have been 
ishing. You will have 
lots fun with this 
handsome coaster. It 
is sturdy as an ox and 
as fleet as a deer. With 
ou can out-coast 
other fellows. 


The body is 36x16 
inches, made of selected 
southern White Ash, 
beautifully grained. 


Front gear is of steel, fifth wheel construction, well braced. Rear gear is made of 
channel steel, extra heavy weight, reinforced with two steel braces. 


Wheels are of double dise constructio 
10 inches in diame 
haveself-contained dustproof roller 


They are enameled bright réd, striped in 


yellow with nickel-plated hub caps. 
s Write For Liberal Offer 


_ Be the first in: ighborhood to re of 
these fine wil be sent, 
charges paid Fill in coupon at right. informa- 


tion sent free by return . 


_E.T. Meredith, Des Moines, Iowa 


ter; are rubber tired ; an 
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Conducted by ANNE SHAW 


This department will give 
in 


the 
BA. Oberadosfer, care of Better 


Music For Every Home. 


FAULKNER (Mrs. Marx Oberndorfer) National Chairman Music, 


General F ederation Women’s Clubs 


omes and 


short, helpful editorials on the music which sheuld be found in every home. 
music oe Ene of their children may have their questions answered thru 


Moines, Iowa. 


Your Children’s Music Lessons 


VERY fall when school opens the 
same subject is likely to come up for 
home discussion: “How about music 

lessons?”’ The majority of Ameriéan 

arents seem to have the attitude that 
music lessons are a question of age rather 
than the desire of the child to know music, 
and many parents still feel that music 
lessons should be given to talented chil- 
dren only. 

_. There is really no child living who was 
born with an actual dislike for music, for 
it is the natural thing for everyone 
to like it. If we parents would but 


thing to be abhorred in many cases. 
But we parents are not entirely to 
blame either, for we were taught that wa 
and ‘there are so many new ideas 
ing education that it is hard to keep pace. 
For example, in. musical education every 
few months a new method of instruction 
bursts forth in our land. Instead of being 
taught the simple, true language of music 
as one is taught to read, to spell or to 
write words, little birdies on telegraph 
wires or small brownies on fence are 


them later so with the wise teacher's 


training, lessons are made practically the 
same as — the 
writing of the melody being combined 
with the hearing of it so that one is 

nized as of equal importance with the 
other. Much of this work is now being 
done in the public wise 
parent encourages the child to look upon 
these school music periods as of minrecne 
importance and does not permit him to 
feel that they are but moments for recrea- 
tion. Fortunately for the present- 
day boy and girl, the best teachers 


take the attitude that music is the 
language which is the speech of all 
people of education and refinemenf, 
music lessons for our children would 
be a definite part of their general 
education. 

Every child desires to know how 
to read and write so that the doors 
of communication with his fellows 
may be opened. The other studies 
of childhood follow as a natural part 
of this desire to be a worthy mem- 
ber of the community, so if we make 
music as important a part of this 
equipment as we do the other 
lessons of childhood, our children 
will not resent the hours spent in 
acquiring the art. It is more the — 
fault of the parents that children 
do not care for their music lessons 
than it is the original attitude of the 
young people themselves. Parents 
usually make the following mis- 
takes ing music lessons. They 
feel that anyone can teach a begin- 
ner, therefore Johnnie and Susie are 
oP their music lessons by youth- 

e 


rimenters who know little 
regarding music less re- 
e true value o pedagogy. 
Golden should always have. the 
best teacher in music available. 
Another mistake often made is 
that -of considering one lesson a 
week all that one can afford. A 
child beginning music lessons should 
have at least two lessons a week 


MELODIES EVERY CHILD SHOULD KNOW 
The ability to recognize and appreciate old-time 


melodies should form a part of every child's musical - 


education. The list given below includes well-known 


selections with which every child should become 


familiar during the early part of his musical 
should 


training. 

Later, he learn to sing and play them for 
himself: 

Do Your Children Know These Old 

Favorites? 

Welsh Folk Song 
Aloha Oc (Farewell to Thee)............ i 

Scotch Folk Song 
...Root 
Battle Hymn of the Republic................. Steffe 
Believe Me, If All Those Endearing Young Charms 

cscs Irish Folk Song 
Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean...... Thos. a 
Comin’ Thru the Rye.............. Scotch Folk Song 
Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes. . English Folk Song 
Bishop 
Harrison 
Last Rose of Summer............... Irish Folk Song 
Scotch Folk Song 
Mary and Martha............. American Slave Song 
My Bonnie Is Over the Ocean................ Fuller 
My Old Kentucky Home.................... Foster 
Oh Dear! What Can the Matter Be?. English Folk Song 
Foster 
Foster 
Italian Folk Song 
Silent Night! Holy Night!.................. Gruber 
Star-Spangled Banner..:....................-. Smith 


have now a rather clever method of 
camouflaging technic. It becomes a 
in end just as one must 
spell in order to read 
course, the ehief joy 
is to tell a story 
whether it be in the reading lesson 
or at the piano, so the teacher 
chooses one of the many interesting 
yet simple stories in tone for the 
youthful pupil to learn to play. 
And, if the teacher be experienced 
it is an easy matter to lead on to 
_the’higher and better things. 
For example, the teacher feels 
that a certain technical result is 
most necessary, but the child no 
longer has to practice over two or 
three tones many times a day. The 
teacher chooses some composition 
- which has a most attractive com- 
bination of melody and rhythm. 
After this has been played the child 


finds that it is impossible to play it 
correctly. “That is because your 
third and fourth fingers have not 
the strength of.mine,’’ remarks the 
teacher. “Let us see how we can 
strengthen them.” After a few 


. fingers have beer shown, the child 
usually can find one which appeals 
and is then willing to practice that 
éxercise over and. over many times 
because of the désire to play that 

particular composition. 


from the most experienced teacher 
available and from the beginning 
should have someone to watch over the 
daily practice periods also. To give 
ur child one lesson a week from an 
inferior teacher and to demand undirected 
practice for a certain period a day will be 


quite likely to bring a dislike for music 


t6 the average child. 

We parents are so determined to get 
our money’s worth from our children’s 
lessons that we urge the teachers to give 
our children “pieces they can play’ long 
before they are ready for them, and we 
fret at our children about their practicing 
until our days are spent in asking over 
and over again: “How many minutes di@ 
you practice today?’’ We never ask re- 

the time spent on the lessons at 

ool and this at once puts music into a 
tlass as something a from the other 
ptudies of chi and, therefore, a 
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shown and it takes children some time to 
discover, if they ever find out at all, just 
what their relation is to the actual notes 
on the staff. Much time is wasted in 
this manner. Then there are those re- 
markable table games and jumping exer- 


cises which are su to make one 
“feel”? rhythm which in reality is far 
easier felt when listening to rolls or 


records in which different rhythmic types 
are clearly expressed. — 

Another of the most in ing* and 
necessary phases of musical education 
is ear training, but one sometimes won- 
ders just what the children get from this 
when it is dealt out in the short phrases so 
frequently used by some of our inexperi- 
enced teachers. Fortunately, however, 
it is becoming the fashion to teach chil- 
dren complete phrases first and to analyze 
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If we parents weuld but realize it, 

the piano is a good first 
music teacher for the home. That is if 
we choose the right rolls of simple 


melodies and interesting rhythms played — 


clearly and simply by a good performer. 
Naturally those rolls showing a dazzling 
technic of the greatest concert pianists 
are not the best ones to use at first— 


but simple, old melodies which a child 


may learn to imitate are sure to awaken 
an interest in music and a desire to play 
an instrument. 

One of the best roll manufacturers has 
recently issued a series of clever educa- 


tional rolls which should be in every | 


home. With these rolls and a player 
piano 
themselves even before actual lessons 
with a teacher begin and it will surprise 
father and mother to find how simple 
music study may be if rightly thought out. 


at once wishes to learn it but soon ~ 


simple keyboard.exercises for these — 


our children can do much for 


@ hy me 


rr) _. 


Swing Low, Sweet Chariot.....American Slave Song 
= 


1e 


Pear OBS 


ct 


\ 


directi 
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Pant Peonies N ow! 


The Most Splendid Flower in Cultivation 


you the owing ‘ 
quain er’’ at very low 


Garden Collection 
be ty the entire nation—vigorous growth 


ao All one year old roots. 

Tuli ush white .75 

Festiva Maxima—finest white... .. 

Couronne d’Or—snow white. .75 
$3.75 


Grandmother’s Collection 
the flawless, exquisite collection for the artistic taste. 


Crousse—sea-shell pink..............+. 1.00 
La Rosiere— white and gold...............++. 1.00 
The entire collection for $4.00 5.0 
PEONIES FOR PLEASURE. A beautiful booklet de 
y admirer. Gives facts 


Send for copy now. 


5 FINE PEONIES $5.00 


DELIVERED TO YOU 


exquisite Lady Alexander Duff and 


Sarah t, two 
should have in their iden. 


A Special Trial Offer at far below the 


actual value of these peonies as an in- 
et eee you test the fine quality we furnish 


acs 
each 


everyone 


In our which will be mailed free on 
will be f found hundreds of choice varieties request, 
sorts, also a most attractive 


and standard 


American Rose & Plant Co. 


Producers of Plants that Grow and’Bloom 
Box G, Springfield, Ohio 


That Trial Peony Order 


Don’t you want to join the ranks of the multitude 
of flower lovers June enjoy that ‘‘Queen 
of Perennials , The Peony. Its ease = Nenana | 
will prove a pleasure, and its 
Enth 


captivate you will soon bring you 

usiast”’ class. 
Why not start now with this special introductory 
double, all correctly labeled 
e, 


tolng of my experiences growing the hun- 
fferent varieties of in garden, 
some of which cost over one h hendred deliams. Bay 
complete Peony Price List will be included. 


BONNEWITZ 


VAN WERT, OHIO 


he. 
SPECIAL ri EONTES, plant, ll afer 
“A $2.40; 40 for 


Oronogo Flower Gardens, Carterville; Mo. 
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peony for the busy gardener is the fact 
that it is more or less permanent when 
once placed in the garden. The average 
peony Joes not require division of | 


than once in every eight to ten 
where conditions are especially fa anor 


they have been known to stand in one | 


location successfully for twenty-five to 
thirty years. 

Peonies do best in ordinary garden soil. 
Since they are to remain in one location 
for a considerable length of time, the soil 
should be rich and in good tilt. Fresh, 
manures, however, must be rigorously 
avoided as they very often burn the 
roots, cause to 
wise vent vigorous healthy growt 
da best soil that was manured 


two or three years before the planting. If 
the soil is not naturally well fe , an 
addition of bonemeal at the time the bed 
is prepared will be beneficial. 


In buyi nies, insist on good strong 
divisions. The e stronger the division, as’a 
ruke, the greater the chances of success 
and the sooner the peonies will produce 
high quality blooms. It does not pay to 
buy weak divisions. The average division 

inded on the market runs from three to 
five with to 
properly support these eyes. e peony 
should d be slauied with the eyes set about 
three inches below the surface of the 
soil. The root should naturally be spread 
out in planting and one must avoid plac- 
ing them in a cramped 
position. Naturally the eyes should ‘be 
near the surface. Many people fail to 
secure peony bloom because they make 
the mistake of planting the eyes upside 
down. The eyes generally are of a red- 
= meek lor, usually about the size of the 


, and are readily distinguish- 


the Toot clump. 


will be perhaps some- 


, lane at a loss as to desirable varieties 


to select for the garden. Many of us 
have in mind the peony of our grand- 
mothers distinguished then merely as 


| red, white, or pink. While these old- 


fashioned peonies were well worthwhile 
in themselves, we have so many newer 
and better peonies, weed cay. to almost every 
shade of color le except to the dis- 
tinct yellow, that it it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish peonies nowadays by color alone. 

The American Peony "Society has 
officially recognized and ed several 
hundred peonies considered good enough 
to introduce into the American garden. 
Naturally, out of this list, a few outstand- 
ing varieties have been most preferred by 
discriminating flower lovers. A few of 
these suggested lists are mentioned in 
order to give the beginner a fair indica- 
tion of what to order and what to expect 
in making the first planting of peonies. 
Thereafter, his interest will bring him an 
acquaintanceship with many other desir- 
able varieties. No attempt is made to 
suggest these lists in the thought that 


| there are not other varieties just as de- 


sirable as those mentioned, but where 
space is limited the beginner will do well 
to choose quality rather than quantity and 
much more pride and appreciation will be 
— the better varieties. The worth of 

is not necessarily determined 
ay cost. The rating given by the 
American Peony Society, however, is a 
fairindication. Costi by the 
law of supply and de- (Cont. on page 45 


and unnatural | 


We have purchased from Mr. Wm. A. Peterson a 
and wil be abie during September to supply 
a su 
fine, healt from the Peterson. .N 
—" they are now . Our purchase includes 
75 Vv from 8.6 to 9.9 inelusive, 36 
as of the unrated varieties. 


Peterson Pecales, long been noted for thelr 
col and fra- 


A oriferousness, oring 
ce. I eee 3aw ‘ham plants in our display at the 
at Des Moines in June, you know we 
stock. That is the only 


wit be under Sar guarantee 
Nursery and 


Write For Your Copy of 


NORTHBROOK GARDENS 
Master List of Peonies 
(formerly issued by Peterson Nursery) 
describ ye each kind and 


ods and full 

e offer in in addition to the varieties awarded 
the highest ballot, some fine ones Pa yet not gener 
known. Your copy may had for the asking. 


Two sizes of plants will be available. 


[Two Eye Balanced Root Division 
This is a division with amp be own mater two 
the cr ving a orous plant needing 
te to uce roma, ential growth. 
Three to Five Eye Standard poppe ge 


The old time yy division giving earlier maturity. 
Our own stock is bo in “the deep black 
clay of 
for Peonies. 


Iilinols under ideal conditions 
Our located five miles due 

West of Glencoe on concrete road (twenty miles north 

of Chicago). 

NORTHBROOK GARDENS 


Glencoe, III. P. L. Battey, Prop. 


WE se mo this season, for fall sales, 
Ww. 


hat we believe to be the ! est stock in the 
choicest of 


the world’s most 


world, of the 
the 


Longfeiow; Phitt Rivotre: 

President Wilson. ‘Mme. J ules 

elway’s Glorious; Therese: Frances 
|- Martha Busloch and many others. 

Remember that Brand’s peonies ured the three 

at the 1923 National Show of the A ican 

Peony Society (two Gold Medals and the pate = 

y 


Growers of Peonies over 60 Years 


THE BRAND PEONY FARMS, 


Box 21, Faribault, Minn. 


More Perfect Gumm 


Eight fine named for $2.50 or fifteen 
for $5.00. Sarah ardt free with every 
$5.00 order. Fresh peony seed 50c and 


$1.00 per 100. Send fax ad catalogue. 
W. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist 


Indiana. 


PEONIES © pink for Rak wits 


$20.00. Cash with order. 
Blue Ridge Carden, 
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Feo | 
our Peonies true 
Can you imagine one hundred ble The World’s Best Varieties 
miles of Peony bloomin one 
ing comprines.over 988 varie- 
3 arom divisions with from two 
he this collection 
he them. 
aC ha 
kind we send out. 
J All roots furnished 
he Gomer | 
£ unique guarantee states plainily—’ We will replace 
se se any plant bicoming untrue to descrip- | 
on 
e 
to 
t. 
rs 
of 
st The Good & Reese Company ee 
id Department 117 Springfield, Ohio 
er 
1g 
varieties 
rose and white $3.00 
Sarah Bernhardt—app ossom pink ... 1.50 
Grover Cleveland—dark crimson ....... 1.00 The World’s 
endresse—creamy white .......... -50 
Value . . $6.50 Most 
Beautiful 
Peonies 
that all three medals were a ied to oné grower. 
Std.Divs DOUBLE PEONIES 
2 Roots tall Remington, 
2 Large roots PHILO 00 
to introduce—> DS For 


_ pattern No. 156, blue, 20 cents, pro- 


Colorful Embroideries Simple Designs 


BENNIE HALL ° 


A home without lovely embroideries is 
like a yard without flowers—and 
oftentimes the simplest embroideries 
are the most effective just as the 
simple old-fashioned flower holds a 
certain charm that is often lacking in 
the more pretentious one. Transfer 


vides lovely waterlily designs sufft- 
cient for a bathroom set of one pair 
of curtains (at he and two towels, 
illustrated below. Floss to work cur- 
tains and towels, also needle in 
correct size, will be supplied for 65 
cents extra. Any favored color 
scheme may be carried out, and the 
curtains are just as pretty and ap- 
propriate for bedroom as for bath- 
room. For description, see right of 
. Save these descriptions for 
in working the designs 


The curtains are made on cross- 
barred dimity. Pink gingham was 
chosen for the lilies, the color bein 
in the rickrack braid which 
finishes the edges. This braid is pur 
down with black French knots. Ap- 
plique pieces are first basted in place 
sag to number, then closely 
buttonholed down with pink floss. 
Leaves are of green gingham, button- 
holed down with green floss. Curved 
lines between sg are, outlined in 
black; orange French knots at tops of 
flowers indicate centers. The first 
towel below is like the curtains; the 
second is worked entirely in outline, 
using gold and orange for the water- 
lilies, green for stems and leaves, 
| cat-tails. Veins in petals 
of lilies are worked in black outline, 
centers are in black French knots 


Mrs. Hall will be glad to answer anv questions regarding needlework. 


f _ Address pattern orders and 


, 


The luncheon set illustrated below is made on oyster white linen. Simple 
hemstitched hems give a charming finish, altho the set will be just as 
pretty if the edges are finished with narrow lace, tatting, fringe or 
crochet . The runner and plate mats may be made any desi 
size. In the illustration the runner measures 18x54 inches, the plate 
doilies 12x18 inches. The flowers are worked in a variety of bright 
colors—rose, lavender, blue, purple and orange, the petals being lon 
double stitches, using six strands in needle. Phaser centers are bla 
French knots. Leaves are green lazy daisy stitches, stems green outline 


4 
Ate 


A+ 


inquiries to\Mrs. Bennie Hall, Bett r 
Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa : 


Use six strands of floss in needle for thing. Many lovely color 
schemes may be carried out. Colored round-thread cotton or linen may 
be substituted for the white background with pleasing results. The 
design may be arranged on buffet set, scarf or curtains, while the 

l flower motifs may be used on napkins to match the luncheon 
set. Transfer pattern No. 157, blue, 25 cents, supplies motifs as 
illustrated below on runner and place mats, also additional motifs that 
may be a to other articles. Floss to work five-piece set as illus- 
trated, needle in correct size, will be supplied for 60 cents extra 


" 
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mand. New peonies, a stock of which is 


scarce, are apt to be very on ive, often 


| ranging high as fifty d divis- 
ion. There are many peonies, 
however, well within pane of any 
gardener. 


Among the best , regard 

hite gne; 

lorious; 9.1—Lady Alexandria way 
9.9—Mrs. Edward H 8.9—Nina 
Secor; Enchanteresse. - (Pink) 9.8— 
Therese; 9.1—Martha Bulloch; 9.3— 
Walter 9.7—Solange; 9,0—Mil- 
ton Hill; 9.4— 4—Tourangelle. Red) 8.8— 
Mons. M. Cahuzac; 9.0—Longfellow; 
Rivoire; 8.83—Mme. Gaudi- 
chou 

Fi medium aoe peonies we would 

the following oo bloomers: 

ite) 9.3—Festiva Maxima; (Light 
ink) 8.6—Eugenie Verdier; 7.4—Umbel- 
lata Rosea; (Dark Pink) if 
Superba; 9.2—Mons. Jules Elie; 
§—Richard Carvel; 8. "Adolphe Roe- 


White) 8.3—La Rosiere; 
7.9—Mme. de Verneville; (Light Pink) 
-8.6—Albert Crousse; (Dark Pink) 8.7— 
Claire Dubois; (Red) 8.8—Karl Rosen- 
field; 8.4—Felix Crousse. 

Late: (White) 9.0—Baroness Schroeder; 


8.5—Marie Lemoine; (Light Pink —<— 


Grandiflora; (Dark Pink) 8.1— 
stone; (Red) '7.1—Delache; 7. 2—Rubra 


ay fs catalog or price list of a peony 
expert or grower offer many sugges- 


tions such as these. Every price list con- | 


tains a brief description the peony, 
which will aid the in making 
his selection. In my own ian due to 
lack of space, I found it necessary to select 
a very limited number of peonies for my 
back yard garden. Last fall I planted 
the following five varieties: Le Cygne, 
Mons. Cahuzae, Rosen- 
field, and Mons. Jules Elie. 

These peonies work in nicely in the 
perennial border along the picket fence 
and have been so satisfactory that I have 

managed to find reom for several more, 
which are to be planted this fall. Among 
these are Milton Hill, Enchantresse, La 
France, Frances Wi a. Phil- 
lippe Rivoire, Walter Faxon, Th 
Departing Sun, Sarah Bernhardt _ 
Ama-no-sode, a Japanese pink which I 
like very much. 

The smaller the space available for 
yeur peonies the better the quality pos- 
sible. They ate satisfactory to the busy 
gardener due to the fact that they require 
very little attention during the growing 
season other than free cultivation and a 
reasonable amount of bonemeal for fer- 
tilizer. They are practically free from 
pests and cause no ex- 
cept in cases where the gardener, thru 
inexperience, has not taken care of them 
properly. Plan for peonies this fall. 


“Taming the Wildings,”’ an 
Durand, issued in 1923 
Sons, is a very for 
those who are interested in wild flower 
gardening. It contains a complete list of 
native wild flowers, plants, shrubs and 
trees with valuable notes on how to iden- 
tify them and where to find them. It con- 
tains nearly 400 pages, bound in con- 
venient pocket size. Should be in every 


library, 
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You can obtain charming curtain 
effects with even the simplest mater- 
ials if you drape them on Bluebird 
Rods. And 


expensive themselves, curtain beauty 
is rae with utmost economy, 


iple, in rustless 
for White namel finishes 
Bluebird Rods suit all curtains an 


CURTAIN BEAUTY AT LITTLE COST 


woodwork. You attach the sturdy 
brackets down and put up or take 
curtains down instant sim 

li 


fy every draping pro 


Due to scientific, ornamental stiff- 

ening ribs —an exclusive feature— 

“Bluebirds” last for years without 
. Made by H. L. Judd Co., 


hor 


ok 
4 


HEAD-THROAT 
AND DAMPER 


109-13 West 45th Street, Times Square, New York City 


td , having the 
E 


booklet on 
W. JOHNSON. 


LOOMS “$5.90 
BIG MONEY IN 
WEAVING AT HOME. 


yn AND UP. 


work dove quickly, 
suita Our Gloss Prints never 
FRANK SCOBIE, Photegrapher; 50-8 Sleepy Eye, Mim. 
| AMAZING TRIAL HAL OFFER! 


Your 


Think what ty Christmas presents you 
make on this be ap loom. What joy to givesome- 
Gas beautiful and unusual of your own Bo 

and manufacture. If you order now, you will 
able to save a good many dollars dollars this 


No need for experience. Sim iotiow Mary M. 
Atwater’s wonderfully clear : and d 
weaving. Ts le comes with 


with it extra diagrams and < riges and 
for tra charge) diag 


beautiful things and to save and earn money. 


SHUTTLE-CRAFT CO., INC. 
Studio 432 

Ave., Cambridge, Maes. 


1416 


EMNANTS 068 


Each 


DRAPERY SILKS 282: 56 and 45 Tach, ach, Bunfast, Blue, Rose, 


45 
4 
Al 
(|| | 
oss. 
etn 
hich | 
Ap- gis 
} 
floss. 
tton- 
urved +} 
ed in 
ps of (4 
first 
; the 
tline, 
Paves, 
retals 
tline, 
Your dealer carries Blue- 
bird Rods or will quickly 
get them for you. Ask him 
A be ” 
They Make Your CURTAIN RODS Curtains 
cheon COLONIAL 9 | | Cat the Cost of Christmas Presents} 
perfor correct constrection | | Increase the value of what you give! 
illus- rope right, for Bock. “Rise vive: 
extra Colonia or 90.50 ve, 
46249 of all kinds, vestees, 
| HOTEL ST AMES and scores of gifte. 
condit compare with this latest in qual- 
QUINN 5) 
No ience necessary to weave 
emg and higniy profitable. — 
eavers are orders. |. 
> 


Best 


ings Bidings Standing Seam. Pai int 
Rock -Bottom Factory Pri 
Setter quality and leating antiefes 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


Goarantoed re and and 
* service.Guaran fire and lightning proof. 


Low RICED GARAGES 
Garages. 
any place. Send postal for 
Book, 
531-981 Pike $t. Cincinnati, 0. 


Samples & 
Rooting Book 


BOVEE FURNACES 


SAVE 30% OF FUEL COST 


BOVEE FURNACE WORKS 
125 West 8th Street, Waterloo, Iowa 


Knox Everlasting Furnace Pipe 
“The Pipe that Outlasts the Furnace” 


- 

- 
— 


by the National Board Underurtieré, 


ra No more smoke pipe worries when nstal] KNOX 
a EVERLASTING CAST IRON SMO cE PIP for fur- 
Ne, hot water heaters and boilers. It ot affected by 
a fire, soot or climatic conditions. It is safe, secure, strong, 
ra mee substantial satis y other pipe. 
pie prices. 

Address 

WATERLOO REGISTER CO. Waterloo, Iowa 


. “YOU can earn $1 to $2 an hour in your spare 
cards. N 


WEST-ANGUS SHOW CAR LIMITED 
Authorized , 000.00 
245 Colborne Building,” Can. 


‘outdoor 
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Trellis furniture a garden architecture admirably with garden furniture. Decided 
charm is added to the trellised seat by the bird houses 


The Garden Seat 


MARION BROWNFIELD 


E can’t always find time, material 
or space to erect a full-sized sum- 
merhouse. But surely the smallest 
lot of outdoors belonging to us, whether 
it is the “back yard”’ or a garden, deserves 
a seat so that we can make the most of 
fresh air at home. A seat enticingly 
placed can be a vacation in itself: It is 
certain that it can transform very limited 
into a reception spot. Sim- 
plicity make a garden seat attractive 
in ech any setting, as well as adaptable 
to weather—altho there is great variety 
from which to choose. 

The first thing to decide is whether it 
is to be a movable seat. There is much 
enjoyment in be- 
ing able to shift a 

lece of garden 

urniture about to 
suit the weather, 
the mood, or the 
latest glory of. 
bloom. if the seat 
is to be easily 
moved, we can se- 
lect a lawn bench, 
a hickory chair or 
settee, rustic ce- 
dar, maple and 
cane combined, 
iron of Italian de- 
sign comfortably 
seated with rush, 
or even a couch 
hammock of gay 
awning cloth. Any 


—e material blends artistically with 
most gardens, wood will be found most 
practical where expense and convenience 
are concerned. Trellis furniture, which is 
an ideal combination of outdoor furni- 
ture with garden architecture, seems to 
offer great possibilities for achieving both 
the practical and artistic. Of somewhat 
larger proportions than the usual porch 
furniture, it can be moved about and 
yet appear to “belong.’’ Many des 
enable the garden lover to indvidvaline 
his own beloved plot with this particular 
type of seat. A still more adaptable ex- 
is the seat of 
the picture at .’ of the page. 
Decided charm is 
in the addition of 
birdhouses to the 
arbor above it. 
When _vine-bow- 
ered, a_ trellised 
seat of this kind 
becomes a more 
or less permanent 
feature of the gar- 
den. 
The question 
whether the gar- 
den seat shall 9? 
movable or not de- 
ends greatly, 
owever, ~u its 
placing. Is there 
a walk, a pool or a 
fountain to be en- 
joyed? Perchance 


f th can be A bench of Italian desi 7 terrace, & 
used on the porch, effective against a dark rose gar- 
in the patio or log- den, a pergola or & 


gia, or the summerhouse also. Some of . 


types of garden seats, 
while intended to be stationary in effect, 
are actually movable. Thus the trellis 
furniture shown in the picture at the top 
of the page, and the bench in Italian 
style shown in a southern California 


the more ru 


“aan in the other picture, while made — 


a point of interest in these settings, can 
be changed about with comparative ease. 
The Italian bench originally designed in 
marblé, and now much duplicated in 
concrete, can also be effective in wood, 
especially if painted white, cream or pale 
green, and used with an appropriate 
planting scheme, And while stone as a 


beloved tree? The seat then has a special 
reason for existence. To build it around 
a tree is a privilege not to be overlooked. 
A rustic effec t is usually in such a case 
the most artistic way of cultivating an 
intimate friendship with nature. It is, 
too, a harmonious way of using old ma- 
terials at hand. Some old weather- 
stained boards and a few sturdy branches 
from trees can be combined with 
expense into comfort and endless satis- 
faction. Plants rather than paint 
shortly conceal any defect of home crafts- 
manship. The garden seat is the one piece 
of furniture that the amateur carpenter 
can depend upon to beautify the garden. 


4 
br Galvanized Roof- — 
ete., direct to you | 
Save money—get 
Get our wonderfully 
low and free 
gamples.We sell direct | 
in-between de | | 
ealer’s 
181 Ask 50c 
| 
FREE 
/ a’ / 
RADIO : € 
he New Pfanstiehl 
Pp 
: DOWN 
“The season’s sensation. Carl 
Ptanstiehl’s new Zero Cou Radio 
Frequency Circuit. non- 
Brings anew degree of musi- 
ia eur special price offer with 2 week's 
= easy 3, 4or tube sets. rite. 
a 
= steam coal, lignite or wood 
= chunks. Large fire pot— 
= her big combustion chamber 
= t — all the heat out of the l s 
= Ns) and saves 30% of fuel cost. 
= Successful record of 29 years. 
= Thousands inuseand giving = 
= rect at factory piices. = 
Write us today for special} = 
= 
: 
~ 
inz or soliciting. Weinstruct you by our new 
simple Directograph System, supply you with 
work and pay you cash each week. Write 
today for full particulars and free booklet. 
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‘Subscription Rates Must Be Advanced 


Introductory Rates To Be Withdrawn. Save Money By Renewing Now 
Better Homes and Gardens (formerly Fruit, Garden and Home) is the only national home 


improvement and garden magazine with subscription rates nearly as low as 3 full years for $1. 


It costs more than our Introductory subscription price to edit, print. and mail our magazine. 
Because of this, we have had to depend largely on advertising to “carry on.” 


Those of you who received the first issues of our magazine, recall our purpose in making the 
Introductory Subscription rates low was so that we might more quickly secure 500,000 subscribers. 
That will close our. Charter Subscription list. We have nearly reached this goal. ) 


For these reasons, we will be compelled to withdraw our Intreductory Subscription rates i in the 
near future. It has not yet been fully determined whether the new rate is to be $1 a year, 75c a 
year, or just what it s be. What y the magazine worth to you? Is it worth—— 


3 Full Years For $1; 2 Years For 70c; 1 Year For 35c 


By renewing or extending your subscription NOW, you can get the benefit of this liberal rate 
for another three years. 


Worth More Money, So Subscribers Say 


Many Subscribers Have — Us Letters Similar To These’ 


3 “So often we associate cheapness with low. At ‘Better Homes and Gardens is certainly the most 
35¢ a year, your magazine is much under-ra practical Home and Garden magazine of which I know. 
Have it since the first issue and advised many It is well worth a dollar for one year instead of one 


of my friends to subscribe. All join in saying it’s the 
best magazine of its kind on the market today. One baeation me 


2 dollar a year would be a low price for the material 


it contains.”’ trul Very truly, _ . 
3 | Martha Dunham. 


Extend Your Sidliscenntien N ow—3 Years for $1 


Many of our present subscribers subscribed to our magazine either for the first issue, or shortly 
after. You have sent us many other subscriptions from among your friends. This is greatly ap- 
preciated and we want to reciprocate by giving you this opportunity to renew or extend your 
present subscription for another three years for $1. 


You will save big interest on a good many dollars by renewing or oduitiie your subscription © 
to Better Homes and Gardens NOW. 


Give Your Neighbors a Chance to Subscribe 


You will find that many of your relatives and neighbors have not yet had an opportunity to 
learn of Better Homes and Gardens. Many of them are feeling a need for just such a publication . 


_ to suggest ideas on home improvement and gardening. This is especially true of those who are 


planning to build a new home, or have recently built or bought a home. Every lover of home, and 
surely every home owner, will want to subscribe. 


Your friends will appreciate it if you will show them a sample copy and explain about the present | 
low price, and the coming raise in subscription rates. 


Tell them how much you like Better Homes and Gardens and suggest that you would be 
to forward their subscription. They will thank you for this favor when they have an opportunity 


to read their first copy. 


Charter List Will Soon be Closed--Act Promptly 


when of our friends have been away frem house. It will not be lox , even during the hot months 


summer when many of our friends have been away from home. It will not be long before our 500,000 Charter 
List will be closed. This will mean not only's raise in subscription rates, but. also a bigger magazine with more special 


articles of the kind for which you have been asking, and added features. 


No similar magazine will give so great a service for each subscription dollar expended as will “BETTER HOMES 
and GARDENS. 


Enclosed in this copy of the magazine is an order blank. Do yourself and us the favor of renewing or extending 
your own subscription NOW. Then give your friends the same opportunity. They will greatly appreciate it. 


Better Homes and Gardens Publisher” Les Moines, lowa 
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HOT WATER!! 


EVERYWHERE 
| “HOLYOKE” 


HOT WATER HEATER 


Heart of 


Write for FREE BOOKLET 
No. 11, and more information 
about this wonderful labor saver. 


HOLYOKE HEATER CO., Holyoke, Mass. 
ves and Scissors 
in a Jiffy. 


Send 50 Cents Today 


for this most useful little house- 
hold device. Puts a keen edge on 


You can make 
ood Income 

200% Profit. Write for 
tractive offer. 


PREMIER MFG. CO. 
39 Detroit, Mich. 


own 
open 
4 perf y fat. Comes in 
ab carton. Complete with wash, 
all for 
Sendno $ 0 
Money wt 
beck if yop are not complete. 


365 Florida St., Milwaukee 


LC. F. JOHNSON & CO. 19 W. CHICAGO 


Cuticura Talcum 
Unadulterated 
Exquisitely Scented 


Big Profits in Home Cooking! 
Alice Bradley, famous nome 


Better Homes and Gardens 
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- Conducted by Better Homes and Gardens readers 


September, 1924 


> This is your department and its value dep upon "the 
Concord Grape Pie and on this place a slice of tomato, then a 
pepper. n each layer wit t and 
—e extract - pepper, pour a little hot water into the 


Beat the egg, add flour mixed with a — 
little water. Add sugar. Add the grapes 
which have been mashed and cooked up 
one minute and put thru a sieve to ex- 
tract seeds and skin. Add the flavoring 
and bake with two crusts.—Mrs. 
G. C. T., Minnesota. 


6 pints ofemilk 
Scald the milk. Add sugar and flour 

and eggs previously mixed. Cook until 

thick. Cool and add cream and vanilla. 

Freeze. — Miss L. McC., Illinois. 


Orange Souffle 
2 cupfuls of. sugar 1 t of orange juice 
5 egg yolks 


Boil sugar and water until it spins a 
thread. Beat egg yolks and pour 
on them slowly. Add gelatine dissol 
in water. When lukewarm add orange 
juice and when quite cold add the cream 
which has been beaten. Freeze and 
several hours before time to serve.— 

E. 8S. T., Miss. 


Stuffed Steak 
cu rice : 
1 green pepper 1 tablespoonful of salt 
dash of cayenne pepper 


Lay steak on chopping board and with 
a semi-sharp knife, it ag both 
ways of the grain on one side. Spread 
melted butter over the hacked side. Mix 
rice, chopped pepper, chopped onion, 
paprika, salt, and cayenne pepper to- 
gether and spread evenly on steak on 
hacked side. Roll the steak as firmly as 
possible, tying it around so roll holds its 
shape. Place in covered baking pan and 
bake until tender. Remove cover at last 
of baking period, allowing roll to brown. 
Thicken gravy in : ag to it one 
cupful of milk.—Mrs. C. E., Mich. 


Chocolate Sour Cream Cake 
a ul of sour cream * ‘com oF grated choco 


baster 1. tenapochtul of code 

B egg and beat up with sour cream 
until light. Add the sugar*and beat 
again. Melt cocoa or chocolate and add 
to mixture. Add butter. Sift flour, soda 
and salt together. Add to mixture and 


- bake in loaf or layer. 


Filling 
of co- 
coa or chocolate 


Melt together and add powdered sugar 
and eno cream to make desired 


| amount frosting Mrs. A. B. &., 
Mi 


Baked Pork Chops : 

individual pork chops (cut 
thick) in a baking pan. On top of each 
pread a thick layer of partly cooked rice 


1 ounce of re seed Salt 


‘ws and bake about three-fourths of an 
O 


ur ina moderate oven.—Miss B. B. B., 


Illinois. 
Butterscotch Apples 

Core as many apples as are wished. Do 
not peel. Fill each cavity with brown 
sugar and place a lump of butter on top 
of each apple. Place in rather deep cake 
or a gy pan, put in water about one-half 
inch deep and add enough brown sugar 
to make a sirup. Bake in moderate oven 
until done and serve eithe? plain with the 
sirup or with whipped cream. A few 
nuts can be added to each apple if de- 
sired. The brown sugar and butter give 


the “ee a delicious flavor.—Mrs. H. | 
M. B., Md. 


Celery Sauce 
80 large ripe tomatoes 4 medium-sized 
4 heads of celery 4 red peppers~ 


6 cupfuls of vinegar 12 tablespoonfuls of 


2 tablespeonfuls of salt 

Chop tomatoes and celery. Onions 
and peppers can be ground thru food 
grinder; boil celery, onions, and perpes 
for half an hour, then 
with tomatoes, vinegar, sugar an t. 
Boil until thick and seal in fruit jars in 
usual manner. This makes about three 
quarts.—Mrs. H. W. &., Illinois. 


Spanish Pickles 
1 gallon of yellow % gallon of onions 


cucumbers 1 ounce of tumeric 
% pound of white | 2 tablespoonfuls of | 
mustard seed ground mustard 


1 large head of 2 pounds of brown 


cabbag sugar 


s of green peppers 

Cut cucumbers in large pieces, also the 
onions. Cut the cabbage fine, salt 
erously, and let stand one hour. 
scald 1» weak vinegar, and let drain 
three hours. Make a dressing of 
vinegar, sugar, mustard seed, ery 
seed and tumeric. Boil and pour over 


cabbage, cucumbers and onions.—Mrs. 


W..S. H., Kentucky. 
Steamed Corn Bread 
Mix: 
teaspoo 


nful of salt 
Loner milk cupful of molasses 
cupf sour m: 


Steam one hour fifteen minutes in 
three one-pound baking powder cans.— 
Mrs, H. M. H., Iowa. 


‘ Jam Pudding 


1 of sugar 

% cupful of butter 

1 -cupful of jam 

1 teaspoonful of soda in 8 of sour milk 4 
1 cupful of flour 

Flavor with cinnamon and nutmeg 


Mix in the order given, pour into 4 


> 


buttered pan and bake slowly forty min- 


utes, being careful not to let burn on the 
bottom. —Mies L: B.C. Va. 


| 


= 
| 
| 
“The ae” the 
Home’”’ 
Ice Cream 
onions 
sickles etc. 
Article i the 
AGENTS Hone. Used constant- 
y. Thousands praise 
it. Money-back 
guarantee. 
W rite. 
= 
File Your Own 
In This Convenient 
iKiddie Plate 
CANNOT Break or Upset 
Baby will love toeat fromthisdish. 
bet Will lect for ¢ | 
— 
American Scheel ef Home Economics, 846 E S8th St., Chicage 
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OO BRINGS YOU = 
WONDERFUL' 


_ pressure 
= COOKER 


Prices 


THE 
ING 


fries. Saves 

. jn 40min. Toughest meat or chicken 
de and tender in 50 

min. Write at once for full details and 

description. 


The HYGIA 


Refuse Can 
| with pedal to the 


Strongly made: easy to 
lift can out of frame to 
empty. Excellent 

for nursery. 

At all good stores. 
iv. 

HYGEIA CAN co. lac. 
142 Franklin St. 
New York 


Amasingin 
away with coal or 
The Instant-Gae Oi 
Burner seta in firebox 


and 4 


INTERNATIONAL HEATING COMPANY 
Dept. 5-¥j, 117 South 14th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


New Invention 
Revolutionizes Cooking 
Saves 50% to 75% fuel cost 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads — Steel Points 
phone books, 


Cooks an entire meal of meat potatess 
end ¥ ore to 30 


pumpkin pies.—Mrs, J. R, M., 


Himes ent Cations 


| Spice Nut Loaf 
13% cupfuls of white 


% cupful of butter or mon 
1 level of \% 


of nutmeats 


Mix in order given and bake slowly for 
one hour.—Mrs. H. M. H., Iowa. 
Delights 
% cu of neta 


2 cupfuls of 
cupful of 


"toon nful of ted nutmeg 
4 cupfuls of flour 
8 teaspoonfuls of baking 


Cream shortening and sugar together. 
Add milk and flavoring to beaten eggs 
and beat again; then add slowly to sugar 
and shortening. Beat in 2 cupfuls of 
flour sifted with baking powder and nut- 

and cnet more fiour to roll easily. 
Roll out one-eighth inch thick, cut 
with cookie cutter. Spread one cookie 
with currant jelly, — with another 
and edges together, continuing 
until oy the dough is used. With a 
spoon make a dent in the center of each 
one and place a small piece of jelly in it. 
Bake in a moderate oven twelve minutes. 


—Mrs. J. G., Pa. 

| Corn Fritters 
ol fou 


Mix the ingredients well together. Put 
in a frying pan a tablespoonful each of 
lard and butter and, when hot, drop in 
the batter by the tablespoonful ; when 


brewn on one side, turn carefully and 


brown on the other side. Be careful not 
to burn.—L. B. H., N. Y. 


stiff, add sugar gradu-- 


“_ vinegar and vanilla. Bake in 
two Be baking; tins on slightly but- 
tered paper in very slow oven, until it 
sets, but is fiot brown. 

Take enough cream to serve and whip. 
Toast eight macaroons in oven until 
crisp, pound up with a rolling pin, and 
mix with cream. Sp this over one 
layer of the cake, put other layer on top. 
Cover with whipped cream and sp e 
chopped macaroons and cherries over the 
top.—Mrs. H. 8. D., Texas. 


Pear Perfection 
5 halves of canned pears | Yenapoonfal of Temon uice 


Cut marshmallows in pean and add 
to pear and lemon juice. Stand in cool 


place, until 


center with "and 
top with candied cherries.—Mres. C. A. F., 
Indiana. 


Beat the egg ‘well, then add the sugar 
and salt, then add the cornstarch which 


has been dissolved in the milk. Stir in 


well the sirup and vanilla. 
erust, which isn’t reallyan 

c a just grease y ie wi 

cold lard and cover with ; muchill 


Pour in the mixture and bake in m 


can make de- 
rep Brae Je jelly with this 
=. and 
never 
es such a 


quality that even the experts 
prefer it to the old method. 


their full flavor color— 
not the under- grapes 
so necessary with the old 


method. Best of all, in the 
Cerro reci 
ute’s boiling is required. 


color juice from boiling 

away and makes one-half more jelly from 

same amount of fruit. More sugar is 

used simply to make more jelly from the 

juice formerly boiled away. The amount 

y both methods. 


Don’t Delay—Act Now! 

Get a bottle of Cerro from any grocer 
and some full-ripe grapes and try this 
’ new, easy and economical way to make « 
the best grape jelly you have ever tasted. 
Make a lot of it—no home has too much. 
With each bottle of Certo is a book con- 
taining nearly 100 recipes for jams, jel- 
lies and marmalades.. Certo is a pure 
fruit product—refined and concentrated 
pectin which makes jelly “jell.” Over 
5,000,000 women used 

ry apes or any late 
fruit. Get Came. Hes: 

e 
on receipt of 35 cents. 


The Quick and Way 
...... wo Wake Gap Jelly 
CONOMY && water sir ‘unt boiling 
| ' jelly is desired. Measure level 
cups (8% ibs.) sugar and 4 
cups (2 Ibs.) juice from cooked 
fruit into large saucepan, stir 
aid in every- ‘ and oO to a boil. At once 
ts, bakes, [ee add 1 le (scant cup) Cerro, 
ae. stirring constantly and bring 
Gan again to a full boil for % min- 
pot. 
Pane TEN DAYS PREE TRIAL minute, skim and 
iad wants Economy Pressure Cooker Co. 
21 Economy Bidg., Lincoin, Nebr. Recipe for 
- MAKE HOUSEKEEPING EASIER ( rape a) 
Jelly/ 
eaves bo free. | 
Al 
i, J | 
ns 
~| 
HYGLA on pedal 
EAT WithoutCoc 
lan Angel Parfait Grave | 
> 9 egg whites 1 tablespoonful of vine- 
if, 1 cupful of sugar 
\ 
Sst 
WANTED 
aweek. Wri 
FIRELESS COOKER 
electricity off automatically. At- 
taches to any elect: ic socket. Ne 
Wm. CAMPBELL CO. Dept. 56 
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